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■fhe British business "man' imprisoned by. . 
! 1 • l 

the Russians on charges of spying .' : :\ 

recounts his experiences in Soviet hands,. 

from arrest through interrogation and , 

jtria I v tb-r^(eas^F|rst, how it all began. ( 
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rpHE party was over. It; was ; 
.'1L dusk as we left ‘the little' 
pavilion in the Central . Pai-k in: 
Budapest, where I had just been 
giving a reception in honour of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and', 
other Hungarian officials and | 
businessmen. , i 

' v 

With my Hungarian interpreter. Pal: 
(pronounced Paul) Ambrus, I stepped out:' 
to go across to my mobile exhibition ' 
display unit. Some of my guests had;; 
said they wanted to see the industrial . 
equipment on display just once more.> 

I remember that Ambrus seemed ter; 
have disappeared across the road. I sud--;, 
dcnly found myself all alone, and \ then ^ 
surrounded by four men. One of them'* 
asked, 4< Mr, Veen? Mr. Veen?” > . •> 

. I did not understand. * 4 Excuse me,” 1 
I said.;, ” Wynne is my name. . Do you/ 
wish tp speak to me?” And I shouted 
across ' the roadway: ** Pail Pali ; 
Where are you? ” . . -j 

He came running, stopped as he saw j, 
the men, and they spoke to him in' 
Hungarian. Ambrus said to me: ”It f s all ji 
right, Mr. Wynne, they speak good 'j 
English.” Then he disappeared. -j 

A car had been driven alongside me.. ' 
The next thing I knew- 1 was tripped and ) 
pushed into the back of the car, a Russian- 
_buil ( c T Mpskvich. • 

I l : ' y - f 
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Helen Sercspycn : ■ a sound of 
high-hccled shoes in prison. 


i ": my mouth, a pair of feet over my body, . j tnc mp were an a Pple ai 

and then I was struck above my left eye J waterr^And the doctor bam 

with a' revolver, I do not know what hap-/; ! m y ‘ orehead,- Afte, 

Opened next. It .was all over so quickly-r- y ► //? urs * e , air we J anded 

between seven o’clock and five-past on/aho r ^rport in Moscow. As I 

evening of Friday, November 2, 19£&, 1 ; 

1 I . was still lying -in the s , back ^of' the 
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when I came to. My hands, were, 
handcuffed behind my back, and " Che 
; lapels of my jacket had been ripped off •; 

— just as a precaution in case I had some ; . 

5 poison capsules hidden behind the lapel. 

I I could feel the blood from the cut made 
V by the revolver all over my. face. 

After a little while the car stopped. ( 
y I was at a prison- — a filthy, dirty institu- . 
j- • tion — on the outskirts of Budapest. I \ 
was pcmi-conscious as I was hauled i 

■ ■ before a desk lit by a shaded lamp. The * 

1 men at the desk just looked at me. ” What * 

{L is this? ” I demanded angrily. They just 
^laughed. ■■ 

I was put in a cell with a double 
r door* Two guards stayed there all the ' 
i/time. -one outside on a chair, the other ; 
y in my cell all night. It was about eight 
\ when I arrived. An hour later I heard 
the sound of high-heeled footsteps on ^he 
i stone floor of the corridor outside. ,/ \ 

Now not many girls in Budapest have ■ 
high-heclcd shoes, but I knew one who 
had — Helen Serespyen, a pretty Hungarian 
girl who had acted as interpreter for my 
; company during previous trade fairs. 

I heard sobs. The main cell do, hr’ 
; was open. I took a chance and shoutf/d: 

” Hcl£n 1 ” and she shouted back. And 
\ she /ivas immediately gagged; and so/was 
I, po I knew that she had been arrested 
anc£ brought in for questioning. Much 1 

F ,.j ■ - ” t ~ 

Jajer I heard a statement she had made 
j ujjder interrogation. * > ■> 

t; . ^ must have been early in the n^orn- 

f in 8 when I left.. I was allowed to go to 
( the toilet, and the handcuffs were just 
j released and two men held my arms.. Then • 
j the handcuffs were put back on, and I 
! ™ as Pushed again into a car with blinds. 

1 T\yo men got in beside me, another into 
) driving seat by the side of the driver. ■ 
There was a car in front and a'car behind, 

■ and we raced through the streets at a 
: terrific speed, blowing the horn.’ 

{' When we arrived at a Russian mili- 
j , l ar y ai rport I knew where we were going. 1 
i was dawn as, we took off for Moscow, 

; in an Ilyushin-14 military aircraft. Inside 
were a general, a lieutenant-colonel and 
an interpreter, all of whom I was to meet 
almost daily in the next six months. With 
them were a woman doctor, several 
Russian soldiers, and two or three men in 
. civilian clothes, I learned later that they . 
had been in Budapest for the past few 
days — all, it seems, for me. 

I was hungry and thirsty, having had 
nothing to /cat since lunch the previous 
, day. All that had been given to me on 
j the trip were an apple and a glass of 
! watery* And , the doctor bandaged the deep 
: my forehead,- After nearly seven 

mours in the : air we landed at a military 
^ in Moscow. As I stepped from 
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. me plane I was confronted’ with arr'array 
of film cameramen and photographers of 
; all kinds. I came down the steps, band- ' 
aged up and escorted by two men.' I was ’ 
still handcuffed. j 

I was pushed into a hut, and stayed! 
tlicrc, still with no food, until it got dark. I 
\ - J iost all idea of time by then, but ! 

it must have been several hours.' I came. 1 
' out of the hut. There were army search- j 
lights on the hut entrance, and more film ! 
cameras, I got into the back of a metal ' 
prison van, with soldiers, and was driven 
away to what turned out to be • the 
infamous Lubyanka Prison. ?, 

I cannot honestly say that my arrest; 

* had come as a complete surprise. The, 
last time I had been in Moscow — the 
previous July — I was followed when meet-; 
ing my friend Colonel Oleg Penkovsky,' 
My room had been searched. Penkovsky 
himself was being watched. I got out 
quickly, but the Penkovsky I left behind 

: was a very frightened man. He even 
•; wanted me to get him a gun as protection. 
[The Russians announced that Penkovsky 

* was shot after' the joint trial with Wynne.] 

Penkovsky was nominally deputy chief 
; o f the Foreign Relations Department, 
Technical-Scientific Committee, a high- 
sounding title for a body whose main 
/ task was to keep tabs on foreign business 
■ and businessmen in Russia. Most of the 
senior members of this organisation were 
. ln fact members of the Soviet intelligence 
' service, and like Penkovsky had a military: 

[■ ^kground and had gone through special 1 
j training for this civilian job,. Their chief - 
task was to pick out likely foreign bu si--! ' 
ncssmen who might be useful in leading! 
them to. secret technical and scientific' 

; Aft * r trial this organ i* ‘ 

sation disappeared: I have little doubt' 
tnat it has, since re-emerged under a 
cun erent name. - ■; 

Penkovsky and his chiefs were among -! 
^L C ? ntacts for my work as sales’ consul- 3 
- l t0 n gr0 “ p ? f British industrial con- ^ 
Rrifk), Bu i penkovsky' had also ‘ given 4 ! 

' fnfnr^,/ ;nd An J er i can J ntell igcnce much'! 

fro m' July onwards he!; 

■’ ti} , at the Russians were on to tlm*\ . 
I(knew from what he told me in July /that 1 
he was taking- precautions, and if nices-'i 
^sary he was going 'to come out of Russia* 
,ac the next opportunity; ~ t;.- 


'Even before I visited Moscow in jjuly 
I had discussed with the Russians a pro- 
ject of mine to take a mobile exhibition 
unit, which was in the process of being 
specially constructed, to trade fairs pri- 
marily in Eastern Europe. I further dis- 
cussed this project with Pcnkovsky’s 
committee when I was in Moscow in July. 

I knew . that there was a certain 
amount of risk involved if I associated 
with Penkovsky any more — if, in fact,' I 
went to -Eastern Europe any more. But 
t Was bought that, after making 
all these arrangements, and making this my 
) excuse for going to Moscow, if I did not' 

> go and make any contact with Eastern 
a Europe the Russians would be a hundred 
\ P c r cent, sure that there was something 
v. more. than a business association between 
■Penkovsky and me. So I decided that, 
r to support Penkovsky in what he was 
■■ saying as to why he had such frequent 
■contacts. with me, I had to go. I hurried 
' to get ready in time for the British Trade 
.‘..Fair in Bucharest in October, though I 
J knew there was a possibility of trouble.. 
What I did was this. I went in my car, 
accompanying the mobile exhibition units 
; through to' Hungary, and then sent them 
• on to Bucharest with my manager. I stayed 
l behind in Hungary to meet the authorities 
there, and to get them to agree that when 
my exhibition units came back from 
Rumania on the way home, we should 
;■ have a private exhibition in Hungary. It 
was a good business idea. 

• This visit to Budapest was different 
from my many previous trips. The minute 
I arrived in the Duna Hotel, this young 
man Ambrus was at the reception desk. He 
looked at me, and the hotel chief clerk’ 
..said, 41 Oh Mr. Wynne, you come with 
mobile units? I saw your mobile exhibi- 
tion. You are going to have a show here 
j‘ in Budapest? If you need interpreter or 
■" someone, this gentleman here is student, 
and will help you.” 

t This was too ; easy of course,, and 
did not fool me, but I said to myself:,; 

. 11 Well, the best thing is to keep him near 
you." So I asked him to see me in the 
restaurant at eight o'clock. 

He told me a story that he had finished 
. his student's course, and wanted to work 
in the Tourists’ Bureau. Of course at 
that time it was not the tourist season ; 
he was free to do some work ; he would 
like to work with , me and help me in 
interpreting. So I took -him on as an' 
addition to Helen Serespyen, as ■ we 
expected a large, number of visitors. 

He told me a funny ■ story about trying ‘ 
to /scape from Hungary.'I said, 41 1 don't 
' j. w/it to hear anything about that. /. . ” 

'* :*• Vie was too^ smooth ,; tqo^ well-in formed. 
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^Sg I stayed in Budapest 
' on trade enterprises for three or four 
I met the head of the British section, 
the Budapest Chamber of Commerce 
' took me out to lunch and questioned 
on how I started my business, my connec 
, lions Cmd what 1 was doing. 

He questioned me a great dsai and 1 

/ 

quit 9 / unnecessarily, as I had been visions 

Hungary regularly over the past ten years : 
and they must by now have known all: 
about me. Eventually it was agreed that 
the Hungarian trade enterprises would ) 
visit my exhibition on the . .return J 
journey from Rumania. And -having I 
fixed all this up, I then went back to i 1 
Vienna, took a plane to Bucharest, where ^ 
I joined my . vehicles at the trade fair. At J 
the end of the fair the vehicles packed up 
and went back to Budapest, and I took 
a plane a few days before back to Vienna, 
.where I had a rendezvous with my wife. • 

Now I thought ” They arc obviously i.| 
keeping an eye on me but I’m not doing- j 
anything wrong.” So after a' long week*,';! 
end with my wife in Vienna I drove my f! 
car, which I had left there on the way ;, 
to Bucharest, across the ■ border into 
Hungary. . • . 

I had no means of knowing that it wps . 
while I was in my car going to Vienna frdm/j 
' Budapest the week before, on Oct. 44,,;,' 

• that Penkovsky wa$ being arrested in Mds- f; 

• cow. They took an awful chance in letting ;; 

• me go out of Budapest back into Vienna, J 

• although I had left a suitcase at the hotel." 

Perhaps at first they were not completely.' 
sure of the part I had played with Pen-' 
kovsky. They could have picked me up on 
my way to Vienna or in. Rumania, But 
they didn't. ; 


round j ‘ ^ 

days. > i ' VIV- < • j i 

who • vV;>;:;Vrtr :: ,r'. . V:-: / .>/.■?$ 

!d me | A----, -4^. : ^.v- 1 
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In Moscow during the happy days : 
above, Oleg Penkovsky and ^ tho 
author at a business party j righ*, 
Wynne addressing a meeting on 
Anglo-Soviet trade. 
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A. 

I fin; . '.i ■ I c- ! 


J came back about two o'clock __ 
afternoon, and sure enough Ambrus 
; still waiting there. “ Come out and 
i- lunch with me/-' I said. . 

He said, 14 1 know a "good 
restaurant near the ferry. Please 
1 on and see my grandparents." 
j '"I don't want to do that," I replied. 

I “ Find out when the ferry goes, and if it's 
convenient we'll have, lunch at a little 
1 restaurant nearby." 

He asked me to drive down a very / 
narrow road. I got the car halfway down 
, and decided that I didn’t like this. 

" Look," I said, " this is not good for the 
car." 

, t He got out of the car, and shouted in 
a ’loud voice in Hungarian, of which I 
know only a few words. 44 What arc you 
doing?" I asked. "Asking for the ferry- 
" he replied. 


aswafrafraQini ' J 

When I arrived, in Budapest on Wed--, 
nesday, Oct. 21, Ambrus was waiting 
for me in the Duna Hotel. Ah, he said, ■ 

“ tomorrow I should like you to come to 
visit my grandmother and grandfather.. 

They live on a little island just outside 
Budapest — on the Danube. It is very nice. 

' there and quiet. It is a lovely island and 
we would like to have you." 

I did 'not like, the sound of this 'ahd ( mat l’ 
said I wasn’t' sure if I was free, but lie • , Then an old man came running up the ' i 
•klicw that I had not got an appointment ane and they had a little discussion. I | 
uhtil the evening. So he said, -V Well if - kept the engine running, and had reverse :! 
y/iu could conic at 10 o'clock in tne. ready because I did not like the situation- ; ; 
morning it would.be a good time.’’ . ■■■ Then, through the trees, I saw an old 

„ . . „ .... „ — •- ■■{* house, but no ferry. I do not know for ' 

Well, all right, 1 11 come. . i certain, but it seems to me that if I had 

So at 10 o’clock in the moraine,;- gone at 10 o’clock in the morning down 
"Ambrus was waiting down in the hotp, this road, these Russians I was later to ' 
»pd I said: “ I am sorry Pal, I can’t coroe, j see on the plane would have been waitipe. 

ippointment.” In fact I yiadj at this house, and the interrogation^ would 
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F\c got an appointment, 


dc\iberatcly fixed an appointment by tfelc- ■ have'^tarted there, ■ 
phone early in the morning with one ,of > ; Hok.had I got i 
>thc enterorises on a pretext. , nn '. 


( < 


\:y ■'xtJ 

li -w. // 

i / v * , 

*. «... 


. . .. „ mysolf into this posi*. ' 
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: \ u Ujj liiJo] 

\Q c x4li ^. v /£s tfiasla© 

c^j 


$ 


«u3s3 iiSad - apcs ^ 7 Bcforc Ae‘wnrf1iad L 0ri ?5i!?X. ask ® d if KuIikov could $ce my.' , Hc w as obviously not too sure aoout 

vcrJtu cn ? tncat,n S at Nottingham Uni- °, fJlCe, ,~ ra > :;l ' eccl r inimc <iiatcly and t&eklum n1eJ x be did not give up: he turned 
and cnmniM-Az-r & .. . . straight awav. fir^r m _ _ ; un a. 


ver«»t»/ i* ac ^otungnam Uni- u a,lu v ,,w js» v « tunica 

Course completed an apprenticeship iijj!! ■ away * fi . rst t0 cit V office and on the doorstep- when I wa$r<t in. 

rmi-fj 3 , 1 .. 3 . arsc engineering comoanv. I 0 my P nv ? tc office, which is an . Hc S P°^S to niy wife and it was explained 

fV T T \aj :Je * A I t O hi m t h A t I Wf* C :T1 W ?! 1/ n V iv 


at a far^c : cngin-erin PP UCCS 

oiUrcd the Ar m y j n lhc early par/of the ,’W house. It was the first 1]° bim that I was away on business \o 

and ' went awaj! “* cmbarrassc | 

Business Basis ; 

aa“"‘F“K?p«; « lt ™* «. by 

this capacity nMhf l‘ancy business. In L” vi 5 lt li hc var !? us factories. Kulikov pro- h ? m , ‘“‘me out. Much later, when 
represented^^ ^. r 1 ’ e ^ as . , 2 ycars ’ 1 bad d , tccd two railway warrants for third- b .ad had tllc occasion to meet Pavlov 
com „ m,m£? c, ?' u independenti cla ® s . tickets. “But Mr, Kulikov,” I sa id. p*"- th , ls *■«"« in the presence of Pen- 

equipment thrif tun , ng hcavy industrial 1 ^ tCnc,in f • . l0 be astonished, "all bovsky, he said to me, "Ah. Mr, Wynne, 
complete nIinV C c U fyf rodu ? t ?- rans ‘ n g from Western businessmen never travel third; 1 bc ar you arc not political, you are 

•-~Z n M, pJaiUs 10 s P. cc ‘absod machinery L lley a ^ a ys go first class. ' - - - 

complete power stations i. - - have a I/Ma {^L'a ^ 

man 


w<ivy industrial * Va> f ■ . u oe astonished, ‘*311 , 

products ranging from , cstci ' n businessmen never travel third * * lear - 

-comnieic nnw»r°.. s ?- cc - ,al -‘ scd nmebincry ‘bey a! ways go first class.” I decided to’- ■ neutral, yes?” I said. "Mr. Pavlov, you 
marine eouinm^m stat,0 .n s - cement works.' j a ca Joke at the expense of Pavlov. £ av f hlt . 11 n Sht there. All I want. Mr.- 

p etc - . I Picked up the telephone and called him. o? v lov, is good business, honest business. 

Over, the years I had drtnA Really Mr. Pavlov, vnn Please, Mr. Pavlov/* 

They had established the fact that from 

pWing my ■jiik K, 

had occasion to go' several times m A,/ Russ,ans ev< 

Soviet trade delegation in Highgate A nd ■ Pullman car - 
sometimes I would also see the so-call^ TK - 
.commercial attach,* , f ,u„-o„..- Ji a F' lUcd 


bus 


siu,. . * vieiseu up me telephone and called him 

ismecc , t ‘ >0 T ycari i ^-bad done considerable Rea 4v Mr - Pavlov, you cannot allow 

i.s«"rn il r J^ V ?S l0Us c °njpanics both in ' p°vlov“ Seed m chann^rL third class " 

: w V ‘| f d f Change the warrants: I Ul f", point ot view i wasn’t political, but 
■' p," k . JkuJlk °v a nd Rudov were the first s , oIol y on a business basis. All this was 
y ^usslsns ever 1 to travel hrst clsss in j dulv v^pnpHnH in ^ 
lman car. ‘ 

They had a good time and a good 


A 


^Fopositsoffl 


s»A2fe 

mcct^ihi> tJ ° Vc a - scncs lectures and 
in RtiSia.' P CXCCUt,Ves of Soviet industry 


v - -r»M UU3 WrtJ» 

duly recorded in a report to Moscow, a 
photocopy of which was shown to me by 
Penkovsky in London. 

Our delegation of experts and lecturers 
— ...... wt IWUi ^ r , lvcd in Moscow in December, 1960. 

. tJ_y afterwards, Kulikov phoned , I s was tbe first lime a private delegation 
me up one mght at my house and said. “ I 2 f independent companies had visited the 
want to speak to you Mr. Wynne/' Y Oh Soviet Union: ail the others had been 
vaH' 1 , said * pleasure/’ “ Yes, Mr. - s b on ‘ sorcd by trade associations. We were 
Wynne, but not in your house.” <takcn care of by the Technical-Scientific 

Committee on which Penkovsky, of 


coninieiv'rj ” T me .so-called - liaLl d time and a good 

'a n pli at ^ S . ovi?t Embassy,. - IC «Pfon a f the works and we spen” all 

London. l0V - Hc is "o -‘onger in, her ■ for three or four 


. • 7 . wt me oiliest 

j4 r ... ■: ■ . . Wc k»ow you have many friends in ty*™**™. 0 * my delegation came up tc/me, 

and I h“ , H° V aS ^ cd me a !ot of questions' - • ,nd V I stry, Mr. Wynne,” hc began, "if you : 4Ult ,f a S |tatc d. • 
to ’sciV vlL a CC ! m S if 1 would go- down':' ' S°“‘ d hel P “ s * you k«pw. get hold of newi- ' , “Is it not i 
w „ ( L P ‘, Vio r at lhe Soviet Embassy Thisf devC 0,1n i e ”^' new ' inventions, we are' 
i as the third time 1 had met Pavlov; . -interested in new things, new ideas. Per- 

and we. S ?i|kid, U ald a pav]^v " Now ' f°^ C ^^“^"ythfflf yo^iouwYetp^- 
won^df Z C VU th *? : yours!” 1 * ^ ^ bc vcry 8 °° d friends 

X r and U vr V 1" d SOmc oft bis colleagues f fo '''■ vo He w f* °. n - “ Wc would see to it that? : 

two or ikV ‘beso companies?” He named’ 1 mY would do very good business in ? 

„hn„„ o e .f and 1 said, “Well, niav r • ' M .°? cow - Because w e only. like to work 
Phone now?” cu, may. I.- , wit h people wc like, you see Mr. Wynne?"! 

the,-! ! ' ic ^ cc l U P ‘be phone and I fixed ir : r r u So 1 sa ‘ J d t0 I< ' u l ikov: “Well,’ of course : 
thev lv, n ) d / hcn ,‘ n PavIov ' s office.: You’ ’see- l ha ,v t0 dcal wuh many companies, and : 
t 2 h h ° m:1 ^ surc about me, because '• ^‘b.ng vou, want to know about them, - 
•n?n/| d P cvcr bad an individual like me'' ^ r - Kulikov, its a pleasure, I will talfe you-' 

L° "f backwards and forwards, travellfe 4 hcre , and . »P‘«» d We you to. the dirLtofs, 

$&& "*2SS&n ,hal 1 « r *««: » k dt 


1 . 
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Russian^ to conic up to one’s hoteL/cnoms; 

'for a chat? ” J 

It Tvas most unusual, and I was curious, 
i-to Ic^rn morc. It appeared that Penkovsky: 

'had come into his room and asked him’ 1 , 
to make some contacts for him in London,: 
and to take a package back to England. 

■ He was rather troubled by this visitation 
and called in a colleague. He did not take- 
the package, but he reported the matter, 
to the authorities when he got home, 
f This, it turned out, was the third time, 
jn a year that Penkovsky had tried to make 
contact with Western intelligence. Early.; 

'in 1960 he had made similar approaches: 

Ho a member of a Canadian trade clelega-, 
jtion concerned with the timber industry, 
and paper-making machinery. He also, 
refused to take anything back but he 
: reported the matter to the authorities. An< 
attempted contact at the American Club in 
: Moscow shortly afterwards proved ^ 

similarly abortive. ' , • • 

It was not until I returned to Moscow:. 

‘two months later thafc Penkovsky was hn-i 
ally able to make contact — through me, y Jp'/v/v / 
I had plenty of time to ruminate on all; 

' this during my first few days in the 
•Lubyanka gaol. I arrived there just 24. : 
i. hours after I had been kidnapped m 
. Budapest. , It was dark. I had had nothing 
■'to eat except an appic and a glass of 
water. When I was taken out of the van 
} was pretty dazed. I felt ill and shaken 
'.about after the blow on the head. 

I was led straight away into a metal 
lift*— a lift made of steel. Now. this was 
< a terrible experience— probably the worst 
moment for me/ The lift was in two com- 

and 
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I was pushed into a cell which was 
terribly bare, with a bed made ofunctal, 
sl&s a quarter, inch thick. A heavy b^d — ■ 
everything was so heavy so that one man' 
could not pick it upland throw it at the 
guard* It was solid metal, with no give, 
in it. This is really painful as I have steel 
pins in my leg as the result of ail accident 
in Odessa in 1957. But that is another 
story. . ‘ 

A fiat mattress, one pillow, one blanket,; 
(a stool and a table — that was all. There 
was also one small shelf and one wall was 
covered with the rules of the prison — all/ 
in Russian that I did not read anyhow. 
There was, a barred Window — you< 
could not see out of that. And of course * 
it was winter; in November it is very' 
cold there. And this was the winter of < 
1962, the winter that broke alt records,! 
not only in Britain but also. in Russia, 
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BiSfer Cold 


Pal Ambrus : this photograph and 
that of Helen Serespyen on the 
previous page were taken by the 
author shortly before his arrest. 
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In the Lubyanka there is hardly any*-! 
heating, just one short piece of pipe stick* 
’>ing out of the wall. This is never more- 
than lukc-warm at any time. It was very/ 
cold, bitterly cold. The window was very/ 
high, it was a double window and one bit 
opened and stuck down inside. You could 
not see out, it was wired, and no light 
came through. The electric light was on 


went along a corridor. I was put into a jail day .and ■ all night. There was a bulb 
very small room. There was a bench. In 'over the door and this was terribly difficult-! 
fact it was a changing room, but at that because you had to sleep in. such a way. 

. . i. nftW T ihoMzln this was that they could sec your head through the*. 

: SeMd n two httlc mcTal doors’of the inner 1 my ccll-and I had heard the stories of gg e jr^ d w f s ^ot^facT^ $>u • 

"uards. They put the clamps down outside, | And then the guard opened the door- 
'and you were left with one tiny. light up] and started bellowing at me. He pointed 
'in the roof and a . human eye looking in. to my clothes. . But I shook my head: I 
■ We went down and dawn and I didn't only know a little Russian. Eventually 
'know where the hell I was being taken. , they grabbed me, and they gave me a piece 

‘Eventually we stopped at what I now know! of dirty brown caustic soap; and then 1 

was five floors below' ground level (tflere . started to realise that they wanted me to: 

art 'still ’other floors below).-., -.: I "; ; wash. ' . *■ ■ j 

' ■* ■" ! my closet with. 


arte still otner noors oeiow>-., i , 

< V.Thcy grabbed me and - took me from; , After my shower in a grin 
'the lift— I- was still: handcuffed^randtye, ( a rusty sprinkler overhead i 
l‘ E •-•: r " ' a. pretty grim sort of vest, 

'‘isnnfe enrl a nail* nf rathet* fl 


they gave mo, 

- p.v.., c - --..one pair of 

pants and a pair of father dirty, dungaree 
type trousers to put on— all my othen 
'clothes were taken away. I was left with 
a pair of heavy-soled canvas boots, no; 
•laces, no socks. ' . • f 

i I was taken back to this lift, up a lot of 

'floors, into a room, and there a woman; 
'doctor looked at my cut and bandaged' 
,mc up again. And then I. was pushed 
down the corridor into the prison itself 
/—ail the time there were ga|cs being 
,6'perfca and closed, and corridors, ahu~dhn 
ilights and metal, gates. . 
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skin. I liad to slgCp'A ■=u^L^aI^ sorry for him at times— ifc^ounds 
iwti.;. r.i y - iiands above the blankcrafiinmy', funny to say this, for though it vteyld 


head exposed. Also, I had to eat facing the ; seem ridiculous to say he was sympathetic 
• oor * ’« he certainly wasn’t very anti-mc. He gave 

, Anyway T was pushed into this cell and a me odd cigarettes privately, and once he 
they brought me a bowl of soup— thin cab- save me a book — “The Brothers 
bage soup, with a piece of very dark, brown Karamazov,” by Dostoyevsky, 
oread, the size of a sandwich loaf, four 1 - The room in which the preliminary 
inches thick — no knife, just a spoon — and investigating took place was very large, 


3 mug of very weak tea, which had no * about 25 feet long by 20. feet wide. It was 


■=u*.„ T sorry for him at times— founds ^VQA/y 1V3 F , \ 71 Q v, , 

funny to say this, for though it ~ — 

seem ridiculous to say he was sympathetic . r s c\ cra l days the interrogation took 

he certainly wasn’t very anti-mc. He gave P ac .f ,n this room twice a day, two hours 
me odd cigarettes privately, and once he in ^“ c m0i * nin g, perhaps three in the after- 
gave me a book — “The Brothers n ° 01 )* 

Karamazov,” by Dostoyevsky. “Now Mr. Wynne, it is no use now. 

The room in which the preliminary <?? u are wa sting your own time and ours* 
investigating took place was very large, r» no , vvr a a bout your activities with 


sugar or milk in it, I received one and a 
half lumps of sugar a day, and on. this 


in fact the general’s office. It had a fitted 
carpet which was most unusual in Soviet 


occasion, on arriving I did not. get any as ;place : s, and by Russian standards it was 


it was night-time. • j luxuriously fitted./ It had a television set, j us ever ythmg." 

While I was eating somebody was' 1 and an enormous intercom system with i 1 would turn round and say, “I don’t 
watching me through the spy hole, which \ .something like 20 switches. There was no understand what you’re talking about, it’s 
clicked incessantly night and day, T was] visible tape-recorder, but it was obvious ! stupid. What do you mean by this? Is 


Penkovsky. Penkovsky is here, he has told 
us everything, so you arc stupid if you 
make things difficult for yourself. • Now 
you’re in our hands — now you must tell 
us everything.” 

' I would turn round and say, ” I don’t j 


under observation all the time • > t0 mc iatcr ^ at thcrc werc microphones 

There were two guards on the -small? ^ use ‘. was always placed by a certain 
passage to my cell. On the one occasion;; .^ble and I was immediately cautious about 
later, when I was allowed to go into thej , s ]_ . - 


'visible tape-recorder, but it was obvious ! stupid. What do you , mean by this? Is 

to me Iatcr that there were microphones this Russian culture, what am T doing 

.because I was always placed by a certain here?” And I would point to the scar 


prison area to shave, I observed how, these] 
guards operated at other cells. .The two- 
guards used to work together. One went 
along, clicked the spyhole, and walked past] 
without looking. Then . the other guard-]] 
.would walk with soft slippers, not make it 
click, and just ease it gently in a corner. So* 
you would hear the click and you would] 
hear the guard walking away, but then the j 
second guard would follow up and stand ; 
'by the door and just ease the shutter* and ' 
make a prolonged observation. j 

; Interrogation . . j 

After I had had this .bowl of soup — I 
j ; could hardly eat the stuff, it was. really,* 

| foul — and the mug of tea 'and that brown j . 
I bread, I seemed to have slept on the iron 
| bed. The next thing I knew I was woken \ 
-up — very early indeed, 1 

[/' I was taken along the corridors and j 
^placed in front of a general, a colonel and | 


'table and I was immediately cautious about ’where I had been hit over the head with a ; 
.this. ' gun in Budapest. 

[ There was a large table with a felt cloth ! And the general would say, “ Of course, 
fon it, with 20 chairs round it. There werc ’ Mr. Wynne, we know this is not correct,, 1 
[several steel cabinets, all locked, and w< ? don’t usually treat our prisoners in : 
'several iron safes. The desk at which the fhis way. This was a mistake; you 
^general sat was very highly polished; there shouldn’t have struggled in the car, I hear 
fwas a silver ashtray, and on one- occasion a y° u struggled on arrest.” 

Ronson gas lighter. Once he gave, me a ' "Excuse me, I didn’t struggle at' all, 

■: Player’s cigarette and a cup of Nescafe — I had no time to struggle you see” 

‘this was in the early days. He seemed to •• But Mr. Wynne, it wasn't our people, 
be a pretty big noise, the general. Russian neonle never do this Irinrl J • 


Ronson gas lighter. Once he gave, me a "Excuse me, I didn’t struggle at' all, 

■: Player’s cigarette and a cup of Nescafe — I had no time to struggle you sec” 

‘this was in the early days. He seemed to •• But Mr. Wynne, it wasn't our people, 
be a pretty big noise, the general. Russian people never do this kind of thing. • 

1 used to sjt opposite his desk at the This is a waste of time, what a waste of 
jfsmall table. There was a door leading to time speaking to you. . .** 

,/a toiiet, which I noticed had an electric i j ust denied everything for the first' 1 
^shaver, a Philips one, plugged in by ^ j.five or six days. “ I don't know what you’re ■' 

rmrrnr Tfr alert haH an AiM.rlfl.rA Urma k .11 * 1 . , . . j w 4 w 


, a toiiet, which I noticed had an electric 1 just dcnjed everything for the first' 1 
^shaver, a Philips one, plugged in by ,«. j.five or six days. “ I don't know what you're ; 

mirror. It also had an eau-de-Cologne j talking about,” I said,' 

i spray which was obviously the generals, aw iKa.h ,, „ , 

l and a jar of Vaseline, hair cream. There L. ^ uta ? "cek they took me down , 

* iA r* * the corridor and said; “Look, onk n 


1 was also a refrigerator in this ante-room. ther/’^Thpv s ? id ’ , * Look, look in , 
■ Hcav -V ™ ins f r ?P cd three large win- a ' nd j . Io ^' kc ^ P throu5“fhe V Sy”o”‘ °of -a’ 1 

Soorfb C ^V?c S oTd S c w a“%ri. P ^r k V itt2g '$ 1 

just , sec the rooftops of the. buildings./ £3?^? H ,V VaS ^‘ n ’ 

There . was a chandelier hanging from th/ h J ,A, k ^' C ‘ They 

- CellificT'/Cnd a picture ' of Lenin of course < t0 / interrogation 


i just sec the, rooftops of the, buildings ^ " ^ 
ic corridors and j 1 Therc.was a chandelier hanging from th/ draeced • me hirk 
al, a colonel ,and | 'Ceiliflg.~Xnd a picture' of Lenin of epun^e ! HiH v rt n° / 

in^^rt Mj 00 . n V ‘ Wh ° dld >^U SCO 


an interpreter, and I was interrogated >—Big Brother was everywhere Ip--::;: ' 't^atisfied : that ir ?c° 7 J S ni thc [ c ’ , r Arc y° u 
for the first time. They were the same'; .that it. w penkovsky?"; 

people I had seen on the plane from Buda- r © 1964 The Sunday Telegraph. 
pest. ^ J ^Reproduction in whole or in part forbidden. 

. The general spoke English, but never'* t& JvFXT A 7? r rrr'r / ■ 

during interrogation except when he got,-; ‘ fy'jT V* T>. : '**** 1 / . :. 

angry. He was in- his early fifties, a very *! V A T/ie Penkovsky I kildw 


j for the first time. They were the same;! 
J people I had seen on the plane from Buda- 
pest. ^ . : ! 

1 The general spoke English, but never * 
during interrogation except when he got, ; 
j ..angry. He was in - his early fifties, a very \ 
| big fellow, with many medal ribbons onV. 

| .his chest. He occupied a very finfc office") 
j ! by Russian standards— I had not seen any 
I .thing like it in any of the offices of the y 
Foreign Trade Ministers I had visited, h 
The licutcnant-coloncl was the main 
-j interrogator. He did the routine question*, 
dng. . : v 

• v - I must say the interpreter never tried 1 ' 
to be difficult. He never tried to .interro-yi 
gate; he just did his job of interpreting. 

! And this helped 1 considerably, of course. V 
Ule was a really quiet sort, of chap. His 
English was almost perfect,' 
artiste temperament, rather than a hardv 
.bitten Ldbyankan onc^ L;-.' v]/--*"- 
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i (O.LEG PENKOVSKY looked 
j S' ' te rrit>le when I saw him 
j through the spy-hole of his cell in 
! the Lubyanka prison in Moscow.,. 

But I could not fail to recognise 

i him. : 

* rr- ^ a ? a hnost the same age as me. 
i His birthday was on March 28, 1919, 

] my birthday was on the 19th. We were 
j almost the same height, the same build, 
j the same age. He was a very alive per- ' 
j son, extremely intelligent on a variety 
j P~ subjects. He had a sense of humour. 

1 He liked vodka, he liked wine, he liked ■; 
I spirits, but he would hardly drink at all 
; * n business hours. I never saw him 
drunk. He was always very much alert. " 

Ho had a military bearing and was ' 
probably an inch taller than me, about . 
->tt. Jin. He walked very quickly* 
'was very keen on his health, and took 
a lot oi exercise. He was always asking 
liovv he looked, and lie was very unset 
because he* was slightly bald— he used to 
ry all sorts of tonics which he couldn’t 
get in Russia. He liked the company of> 
women. J . 

. Penkovsky told me that he had been 
un< ^ er Communist system, 
naa become an active Communist party 
member, was recruited into the Red Army, 
and served as an artillery officer in the ' 
Japanese-Manchurian, Finnish and German 
wars * - become a colonel at the 

age of 30. His father had fought as an 

Revolution. 0 Whit ° Army durins the ' 

Penkovsky had married a general’s 
daughter, and after his military career he 
became a full-time member of the State 
Security organisation and an intelligence 
officer of the reserve Army. The Russians 
went. to great lengths to deny this to 
me, and told me that if I mentioned this 
in court or at any other time later, they 
would make much trouble for me. 
Penkovsky had shown me and other 
people in the West official cards and 
documents identifying' him as a member 
of _ military intelligence. That is why 
he joined the Technical-Scientific Commit- - 
tee. It was purely, a method of meeting ' 
Western delegations, keeping tabs on them 
and picking Western brains. ’ 

ffe told me his eyes were opened when • 
he went to Istanbul as assistant military, 
attache in lv47. It was the first time he 
had, been out of Russia. After the war a 
Jot of Russians like him, particularly- ia 







■ :Sm 


How a Communist's eyes were opened to 
... Western ways, how he debated “Shall I 
i. : stay? ’ and how his English friend 
found himself under Russian suspicion. 


the Army, did not necessarily want capital- 
ism in an American sense — what they 
wanted was a more liberal form of social- 
ism, and a more reasonable attitude. 

He was a member of the Communist 
party. He said he did not want to give- 
impression that he was turning against 
the Russian people, against his country. 
But a lot of his, friends, some of them in 
very high places, were feeling the same 
way After Stalin they expected changes ' 
to take place much more quickly, but the 
economy of. the country was being drained 
ror soldiers and guns and military cquip- 
-ment. . 

There was not the slightest doubt in" 
my r mind that Penkovsky was genuine,' 
-and I am prepared from what I know 
•about other things to believe that 1 people 
in high places badly . want a more liberal 
and sensible way of life. In’ a way, he was ’ * 
the top of an iceberg; there are lots like ■ 
him below' the surface,' ■ ■ 


i 


■ Wien I left Moscow in December, 
1960, with that first delegation, it Had 
' been agreed in principle that a Russian 
delegation would pay a return visit to 
England and visit my companies and fac- 
tories. There was delay, so I agreed with 
my companies to go to Moscow again to - 
try to finalise the programme. Penkovsky 
was there, to meet me. 

11 Now Mr, Wynne,” he said, ” you 
have come because there is some delay 
in the delegation, Well we have a dele- 
gation, I have a delegation, and I am 
coming to England.” 

I asked who the delegation members 
were, and he gave me a list. “Professor 
who is he? ” I asked. 

41 Ah, the Professor. He is in Moscow 
now, He looks after radar, and he is 
interested of.course in Jodrelk Bank,” 

> /Well Mr. Penkovsky, I am nfciwmng 
Jodrell Bank, And who is this ? ” j 
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IN LONDON Penkovsky 
•;< Was a keen party-goer 
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IN MOSCOW wifh Wynne (left) 
no met British businessmen 
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WvJn h e n r h^ k ° VSky r said ' '* Please Mr. 

I must’ come Kff b L ut 
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and their way of life and {TJ C0 ^ 
first hand cU , use 1 had seen it at 
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fore Lonsdale 


It is worth adding, I think, in view of 
some of the more irresponsible comments 
made later, without any basis of /act, that 
ait this happened before the Portland spy 
ease, and before any of the British public 
had heard of a fellow called Lonsdale, The 
first Western contact with Penkovsky was 
made early in 1960 ; I myself began con- 
versations .with Penkovsky in December, 
P° r ^ an d trial was not until 
March, 1961. The suggestion that my axrcst 
w JS . engineered by Soviet intelligence 
purely to secure an exchange for \the 
release of Lonsdale 'is., entirely without 
foundation., ' ' V Lv' ' 


LONDON SUNDAY OELSGPiAPH 

September 13 , 1964 

Ijnaf Penkovsky and his delegation jit 
roTTdon .Airport and shortly afterwards 
) I took Penkovsky . himself -to my office, 
f On the way I had to stop at Harrods to 
; pick up a parcel, and took Penkovsky 
! in with me. 

As we went through the entrance he 
lust stood there and gaped. Behind him 
buses and taxis unloaded customers. 
People pushed and Jostled him aside. And 
he gaped at the dresses and goods in the 
store, and the people choosing and buying, 
the fitted carpets, the lighting, the general 
atmosphere.. All he could repeat, again and 
again, was “ Oh my people, my • poor 
Russian peopled 

Russian delegates to Britain, whatever 
i their status, are allowed only £2 5s. a day 
for their hotel . expenses (including all 
meals) and 10s;' a ; day pocket money. On, 

1 the whole they can afford nothihg better 
than boarding houses or cheap hotels in 
London, and they cannot afford to take 
,, taxis, go to theatres, or even go shopping' 

: to any extent. This is precisely the result 
; that the Russian authorities hope for. 

i- I was determined to. give Penkovsky’s 
j delegation something better than this, and 
so, I arranged that they should have reason^ 
able accommodation at the Mount Royal- 
Hotel near Marble Arch, ‘and my com- 
panies - would* pay the difference. I 
; explained . that for meals .in the hotel 
all they , had ; to. ,do was sign the bill. 

/ v The delegation arrived on a Saturday!-: 
; On .the Monday morning,;. when I arrived " 
to take them to the' North, the 'hotel: 1 
manager took me aside; the 'delegates had 
been, refusing breakfast. I found them alK 
‘in one. ^ room .huddled /round a suitcase;; 
filled, with tinned food, eating sardines ouf'V 
i of a tin. Signing the ’ bill is ' almost-' 
‘unknown in Russia and they had feared 
■extra expense. When. I- gently explained ^ 
that all meals were paid- for, they atey 
■ everything in. sight. • ‘ ; 

We set off for the North by car, and our, 
first stop was Sheffield. None of the dele-/'' 
Agates had ever been to the West beforeh- 
and none but Penkovsky had seen an 
English shop. On .the outskirts of Sheffield ; 
we passed a Woolworth’s, and I ordered 
the cars to stop. The Russians could not ' 
^contain themselves; they ran from one < 

• counter to another — literally ran — pickings 
up cheap trinkets, toothbrushes, combs,', 

; plastic pens, pencil sharpeners, rulers .1; 
photograph frames — anything and every*;’; 
thing, ‘as long as their money lasted. j 

The delegation’s tour was a great sue-’* 
cess. My companies laid on luncheons, 
speech-making, flags flyjng, the Red flag' 
and the British flag, the white table- ■ 
doths, the factories, and presents all, 
rcWur^And all this' for nothifig^rcaliy,^ 
all ,-to get Penkovsky into Britain. 


TJuiu’ Off - ,■ ' 

" ' 

[' He had more energy than most; he 
| wanted to do everything, and investigate 
, | everything. He wanted to visit museums, -' 
;[ art galleries, cinemas and theatres, and he 
i; wanted to sec the interesting buildings 
I ‘ and go into department stores. He was not 
particularly interested in the factories, he 
j wanted to get that over and done with 
and have his vserious discussions with 
‘ u important ” people. ‘ 

| But he would keep his amusements’ 

| until the evenings. Then he liked dancing, 
land he enjoyed bars and nightclubs, 
j’ Later, when we' were in Paris, we went •; 
j to cabarets at the Lido and Moulin Rouge. 

I It was the first time he had ever seen such ‘ 
! spectacular shows, with the chorus girls > 
in line; they don’t have that in Moscow, , 
# * Why can’t the Russians have this too ? ” ’ 
i he said. “It is a very live and happy art/' 
and not so serious as the ballet.” 

In England, of course, he had to be'; 
extremely careful;- after all he was the : 

' leader of the delegation. But in the 
j hotels I had arranged for delegates to ha.vc 
l double rooms, and Penkovsky a sihlle 
■ roam. This allowed him to come and ];o 
F as he pleased. . ,(* 

most of his social activities in Londdn 
jool$> place on his second visit, when he 
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Ip_.P/iri 5 » he asked mo syjycral times 
whether I thought he should slayrnii the 
West. Within four months he had visited 
the West three times. He had seen for 
himself the ordinary people in England 
and France, the number of cars on the 
streets, the rows of individual houses 
with their own gardens, how the depart- 
ment stores were crammed with goods, He 
was overwhelmed by it and filled with 
regret for the plight of his own people. 

He would say, " Shall I stay? Shall I 
stay ? " I would always answer, 41 I shall 
not influence you ; it's entirely up to you." 
I took him to the . airport for his 


K* * 

si 


■ -v departure for Moscow. On the way heavy 
vSl .fog descended; few other people got 


iM 



1 i 


IN THE DOCK his grip 
revealed his tenseness 


came alone to assist at the Soviet 
exhibition in July, 1961. 

I went on holiday in Switzerland In 
August, and then on to Moscow for the, 
French exhibition being held there. U 
stayed only four days, but saw Penkovsky, j 
who warned me that there was a possibility 
of his going to Paris in September, for the 
Russian exhibition. I suggested that I 
should meet him at Le Bourgct Airport. 
In the event Penkovsky did not arrive, 
until towards the end of the second week. 

I had had to go to Le Bourgct some 
16 times — and had to make myself incon- 
spicuous each time I went. It was a 
nerve-wracking wait. 

I had jotted down the timetable of the 
aircraft arrivals in a small engagement 
diary I kept on me. During a short visit to 
Belgrade a few days, after Penkovsky 
arrived in Paris I missed this diary. It was 
produced again 18- months later-rduring, 
interrogation at Lubyanka, 

In Paris Penkovsky used to attend the 
Embassy or the exhibition during the day. 
and go to some official dinners at the 
Embassy; but whenever he got away I was' 
always waiting for him in a car at a pre- 
arranged rendezvous, and in Paris you can 
casilv lose yourself. So we had quite a lot 
of amusement there, doing the usual 
tourist things, and he seemed to enjoy it 1 
very much. But he said he ftrefsrtfca 
England. A ■. • 'k 


through to ‘Orly,- there was no flying, and 
we sat together for four hours in the 
almost deserted airport.. All the time he 
was asking, 14 Shall I stay 7 M . > 

Eventually the fog lifted, and I said- 
good-bye to him at the barrier. 'He began 
to' go through, then came back again and 
said, “I will stay/* I said,, 44 Well, Alex, it 
is' entirely up -to you."; ; I knew that he 
could stay if he wanted . to. But .he 
decided to go back. 44 1 can help’ better 
if I go back " he said. 44 -I have much 
work to -do."', He was not happy going 
back, but he was brave. 


Back to Help 


I heard in the summer of 1962 that 
Penkovsky was- fcciing ( very unhappy. 
Apparently he. was looking ill,' and his. 
morale seemed to be low. As I had become 
his close friend, I thought that it would 
be a good thing if I went over to Moscow 
to cheer him up and to see if I could do', 
anything to help. . 

I. had no real reason for going, so I had 
to make one up. With considerable pub- 
licity it was announced that I wished toj 
take two huge exhibition vehicles across, 
the Soviet Union. I wrote, to. the Scientific,, 
Committee and the -other organisations,! 
I sent them pictures and in July V 
arrived once again in Moscow on the* 
pretext of discussing this programme with' 
the authorities. 1 

Penkovsky met me again at the airport.* 
I had not seen him for nearly a year, and 'I-. 
was shocked by the change. He was 
very white and not -his, normal self, 
and he was very worried. He said that 
he had been working hard, andVhe, 
was in a nervous state. He thought* he - 
was being watched; and Mrs. Chisho\nv 
t?ia wife of an attache at the British ' 
Embassy whom he knew, was also’ being j 
watched. . . ,, ' . ’.A. ■ ■■ . v J 


; <s.LM --wlgh I had stayed in France," he 
1 told me. 44 At the next opporturncyJJBve 
:of going to the West, I shall stay there — 
there is no question about it. 4 ' 

. A proposed visit to the World Fair at- 
Seattle and to a planned Soviet trade 
fair in Cyprus had been put off. But he,, 
had been told by Western intelligence how 
he could, if he wished, leave the Soviet 
Union. Now I brought with me a letter 
which cheered him enormously, gave him' 
a boost in morale and enabled him to re-' 
gain confidence. The letter showed him' 
that his friends outside Russia had not 
forgotten him. 

On the second day of my visit, I had 
an- official meeting with the State Scienti- 
fic Committee, and on the evening of the 
third day Penkovsky and I met. He was 
very reluctant to be seen with me more 
than once, and pointed out that we had 
better not go to the theatre, and that I 
had better not meet his Wife. He thought^ 
it best that we should just have an official" 
meeting and then part — but that he would 
rendezvous with me at the restaurant of ; 
the Peking Hotel because we had never' 
been there together before. We never 
went to the same restaurant twice. 

I happened to get to the Peking with 
some few minutes to spare, and I walked 
up and down on the other side of the 
street. I saw some characters standing 
around, but they did nor seem to pay 
too much attention to me for the moment. 

I knew, -however, that it is not advisable 
for a foreigner to loiter too long in one 
petition in the streets of Moscow, / 

| Then Penkovsky came' along with pis 
brief case under his arm. and I crossed 
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the road and went up to him. Instead of 
greeting me, however, he just put his- 
hand to his nose, lowered his head, and 
went straight into the doorway of the 
restaurant. 

I followed him into the lobby. He 
looked into the restaurant, walkedabout, 
and as he was passing me he said some- 
thing that sounded like, “ Follow me 
behind I gathered that there was some- 
thing wrong, and I took the hint. 

Penkovsky went out into the street 
and walked for a few hundred yards to 
where there was a gap in the buildings 
leading to a tenement area of wooden, 
houses. He went in there, and as I was 
coming by he spoke to me: /‘Grev, 
quick! ” 

I went into the alleyway and he said, 
" You must go away now, quick. I might 
see you at the airport tomorrow but you 
are being followed, Go l” And he went 
out another way. ; ■ ; - *-■ ■ 

As I came out of the alley I saw. two 
men standing there. ; And of . course . later 
in Lubyanka I saw photographs;' they had 
Had. cameras. 



cawicEi 

u . 


In the Room 


■ ■ When I got back to the Ukraine Hotel 

■' — early, of course, as I had had no dinner 
—I went up to my room and asked the 
female “ gaoler ” who keeps 'all the keys 
in her drawer: “ Key? ” 

“No key — administration,” she said. 
I tried the door but could not open it, 

; and the woman came after me and said, 
“Please, administration have, key — 
: please 

Now downstairs — 17 floors down — * 
nobody ever has a key, and I got sus- 
picious. Still; I went down to the admini- 
stration and waited 10. or 15 minutes, and 
nobody knew anything about my key. So 
I went up again and the woman greeted 
“I find your key.” 

1 decided to * check and sec whether 
my room had been searched, I had 
brought with me a tin .of Harpic disinfect-' 
ant with an empty film canister concealed 
in a recess. I went into the bathroom— 
it was sLill there. I looked around, and it 
seemed that everything was in order. 

But then I looked at my clothes. I 
fold my shirts in an odd way — I unbutton 
the front and turn the collars inwards to 
kicp the dirt from them. But my shirts 
were folded with the collars outside — not 
just one, but all of them, 


\ , 


I "knew then that the place had been 
.searched. Later, after my arrest, J was 
'Shown a picture of the HarpicTnir-tfith 
newspapers I had bought on the plane and 
my blue mackintosh with the label turned 
inside out. ,M y suits, my shoes, my soap 
and washing powder were all laid out on 
the bed — all in the picture. There was no 
question about them all being mine. And! 


of course a closc-up of the Harpic tin 
with the canister pulled out. 

I decided to get out quickly. I was 
booked on a mid-morning flight to Lon- 
don, but I was down at the airport at six 
a,m. and took the first plane out, an early; 
morning flight to, Copenhagen. k i 

f Penkovsky arrived at the airport about ■ 


p.15 a.m., and arranged for me to go 
through the formalities quickly by show- 

! ing his security card. He -was still, it must 
be remembered, an important official. 
But he was obviously taking a great risk 
•coming to .the airport in his desire to 
get me out as quickly as possible. We said 
good-bye. 

i “Please tell, my friends I’m very 
unhappy,” he said. “ Please, I must, come 
away as soon as possible. I, will try and 
get some more material for you, but it’ is 
now very dangerous for. me and I must 


J . ‘ And for the moment they sce^ed^aiis-* 
cT^med. This was all that I agreed to, that I 
gave Penkovsky presents. It could be 
interpreted as bribery to Penkovsky, and 
I thought this might satisfy them. 

For the next five weeks or so the inter-’ 
rogation centred on this. Interrogation ( 
would take place at 10 o'clock in the.: 
morning for two or three hours, and then, 
back to the cell; and then in the afternoon , 
for three or four hours. Very gentle, very 
business-like. 

“Now Mr. Wynne, do not be , stupid, • 
you must tell because we know everything. 
You have admitted to giving Penkovsky 
presents, and now I want you to listen to 
— just this little piece.” And they would 
produce a tape-recorder and there would 
be Penkovsky’s voice, and mine. There ,, 
was sufficient to tell me they had been , 
listening to conversations. There was one 
in the Mctropole Hotel room in Moscow, 
one in a restaurant in Budapest. 

And they said, “ We know that you 
have very friendly relations with Penkov- 
sky, What is this matter you speak of ? 
You are friends. You were friends in . 
London and in Paris. What is this ? ” In ; 
the conversation I could be heard saying, 

*■ I wish you well, Alex,” and “ I have a 
letter from them, for you ” and Penkov- 
sky’s voice— “ Yes, in the letter they say 
very good things.”- They said it was 
against Soviet law to smuggle in a letter. 

It Jneant I was a spy. 


be very careful"” U! f"~ i'lTcannot really complain of inhumin' 

Th ? time I lf aw .Penk^Wl 


through the spy-hole 
Lubyanka prison. 


of his’; cell ,* in 




'■P* 


G RADUALLY during my interroga- 
tion they began to feed me with more 
and more information which they had 
gleaned from Penkovsky, or from their 
own sources : Penkoysky, and me outside 
the Peking Hotel; photographs of a pack- 
age; photographs of Penkovsky and me 
with a sweet packet; Penkovsky returning 
to me a suitcase of mine outside- the 
Ukraine Hotel. 

So I said, “ Well of course I have given 
Penkovsky presents. If you look at my 
luggage now, it is full up with presents-, 
have shampoo, I have records, cigarette 
lighters, .ball pens— I have a case-full. 
They are f.or everybody, hot only for the 
Russians who can’t buy them but for 
other people.” V 

“ So you plead guilty to giving Pen- 
‘ kbvsky packages? ” • . ; 

' “But I didn’t say packages, I said"; 
presents,” . . v' ■ '• 

l> “Well, maybe you. didn’t know what 5 
was in the packages.” / . . 3 


polite, food was moderate. For example 
they gave me milk each day, they gave 
me tea and occasionally an extra cup of 
-tea atv lunch time. . ; 

They did not shave my hair, and I was j 
given my civilian clothes. “You sec,” ; 
they said, “we only took your clothes : 
away because we wanted to sec that you 
weren’t carrying anything bad in them or 
anything of that sort, and we wanted to 
make sure that you weren’t going to injure 
yourself. You might be in a nervous state 
and try to be foolish. Of course we don’t 
treat prisoners badly these days, we are 
i cultured people.” 

Having been there about a month 
fT had a beard. I said, fingering my 
stubble, “ You talk about Russian cul- ; 
ture. Is this Russian culture? ” -j 

“ Oh, but please you can shave, ‘tmt j 
‘of course' a prisoner cannot use a blade.”; 
V But I have an electric razor in my caijs. M ' 
“Do, please, then Mr. Wynne.” 
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'Spcak^sifdut the Press reaction to' my" t They said that if that was the attitude 
arreS'f or anything like that, but she did. I ;I was going to take they would Sentf 'mtf- 
1 It was now mid-December, rather less |back to my cell and give me time to think, 
than six weeks after I had first arriVcxf^rH^was taken back to my cell, rather 
at Lubyanka. The interview lasted one roughly handled, and shortly afterwards 
hour. During my wife's visit no uni- , my civilian clothes were taken away and 
jformed guards were to be seen the | also all personal articles and cigarettes. 


.prison, and even the officer who was in 
uniform at all times had changed into 


I had no woollen clothes, and they 
would not let me have those that my wife 


rather shabby civilian clothes. I can only had brought. As a result I was pretty 
assume that this was done to put my wife co ld. I had to wrap some old towelling 
/at ease. 'Wc were allowed to embrace. round my feet for socks, and under the 
V The conversation we had was about thin cotton vest I put copies of Pravda, 
'Andrew, the house, our friends, and wc which came to my cell. 

‘didn’t discuss much else. She asked me This was the only newspaper I had; 
about the food and I said, “Weil it’s not they would not believe I couldn’t speak 
quite like home. . . . ” because at this Russian. They said that this was a blind, 
.period it. was a reasonable prison diet, that I could not possibly have carried on 


quite like home. . • . ” because at this Russian. They said that this was a blind, 
.period it. was a reasonable prison diet, that I could not possibly have carried on 
meat and fish occasionally, and at least my negotiations, and that British intclli- 
T could cat most of it. They even gave gence would not have sent me out there 


ime light-coloured bread. 


She brought a case of things with her,' language. 


without knowledge 


Russian’ 


Apa^rt from the barber I never saw any 
othci> prisoners. Nor was I allowed access 
to anyone from the British - Embassy,, 
though I repeatedly asked to -see some- 
body. 

The Best Suit 

One day I was taken out of my cell 
into a room where my suitcases were 
opened. “ Which os your bast suit?” the 
guard asked. “ Wc want to clean It, we 
want to look after your things.” ’ I chose 
one, and an hour later they brought it 
to me and said, “Put this on,” They 
brought me a tie and they took my shoes' 
away and cleaned them. The warden 
told me, “ You are going to see some 
other people away from the prison.” 

I was taken to the main administrative v 
block. Wc stopped outside a, door, and 
an interpreter came out. He said, “ Mr. 
Wynne, when you go' into this room you 
r will be very pleased in what you see. But 
if you speak badly about anything the 
meeting will be over.' Remember that.” I 
did not know what he meant. 

Hr/ opened the door, I walked. into, the- 
room£' and /there >vas my wife Sheila. And 
ther/i too was the lieutcnant-coloneh 
;Sh<Ala hacHalso been told by them .not to; 


,'some woollen clothes, fur-lined boots,: For three weeks no one came near me. 

pullovers, and she even brought a bottle For three weeks I sat in that cell. They, 
'of whisky, cigarettes^ things like that. The, gave me a pencil and paper, though they* 
... Russians joked with her about ’ the took the pencil out of the cell at night, 

• whisky, and she was asked to take this , and told me to write my whole story and 
back. But I was given a carton of cig- confession, which I did not do, of course . 1 


arettes and the photographs ‘which she 


and , letter, from Andrew, end SWSTJ 

some cooks. ; new kitchen on paper. (When eventually 

For four or five days after Sheila had I got back home I started to carry out 
pone, they more or less left me alone, these designsl) They did not give me 
But then I was brought m for interroga- any reading matter, and even Pravda 
non again. At this interrogation there stopped coming to me after about a 
' was a group of people, I recognised then week 

?SS»^.'5!5 , .. b finlS«t , Sta,l en .'?d Tbl ™™. 1 did S'to t ep 

there, my lieutenant-colonel, .and the ,,,-™ T a 


'I warm. I had a long pair of cotton pants, 
same interpreter. _/ I thin cotton overalls, no socks and canvas' 

On this occasion I. stood at the table boots. When I went out to walk they, 
for about half an hour — they did not'g ave me a di r ty heavy overcoat 
; invite me to sit, I started to feel in my j 
pockets for a cigarette. The general 1 ^ 7 -, r 1 

shouted, “ You are not here now to enjoy ; Vl 6 W OI til 6 
• yourself I This is now serious. . . . I — zL 

■ '"Now you have had time to think I had one hour’s exercise a day on the 
' about things, we will start with the r oof of the Lubyanka, from which I could' 

■ serious business of your spying activities. see nothing, only the sky. There was a' 

And anything that has gone on before wc tower, two armed guards who were in ! 

are regarding as complete and utter lies, little, boxes, and the little area of stone on 

. But wc will start from the beginning. We the roof whcrc j walkcd measured 12 feet i 

have plenty of time and you must stay by 12 , with sheet metal walls and barbed 

here in real prison conditions until you wirc on top about H feet high . 
decide to tell us the truth,” t ® , , 

*« . ... Occasionally I could hear other 

They said they would start With my prisoncrs waI £ ng and chatting 0 ncc 1 

.^first visit to Eastern Europe, which was to had a cigarette thrown over to me. If you 
Poland in 1955."" They had the date/''Lhgy^ ant , cd a cigarette you just knocked once 
had the hotel at which I stayed, and they? n , the wal1 * and lf the fellow next door 
.wanted me to start relating whom I had, 1 . got ^ hem and the soIdicrs were not 
met and why I visited the country, fejP° oking - h f would throw one ov<u\ 
why I suddenly started to go to Easternj ^^ 2 caught. you got an extra punishment. . 
Europe. Who sent me? | took . the risk and threw notes over. !. 

' I simply said that my mind would not 
go back as far as that, and if they knew 
at which hotel I was staying, they must 
have known the enterprises I had visited 
;and the business I had done; that I was 
simply, a business man, and as far as 
<they were concerned I had nothing^OrttJL 

r Y ■ Y ' 
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' on n Then, about 'two days later, 'they! 

3ing . ' f © 1 1 owed 

' ■■■■» ■'■■■■■ ; gether about eight Russians, including * 
, - ■* . some lieutenant-generals .and an inter-: 

The .guard couldn’t 'look everywhere at. 'preter. ^ . 

once, and occasionally while we wcre< | . And sitting on a chair was Penkovr.^y, 


once, and occasionally whilc^ we were; 
' being led the guard would be distracted, I 
■ •contacted about three prisoners during the 
six months I was there, . , 

It was bitterly cold walking, but at 
.. least, however, - it was fresh air and 


This was what they call the show-down — 
the joint interrogation. 

© 1964 The Sunday Telegraph . • 

.Reproduction in whole or in part forbidden, : 


exercise. In my cell I spent. most of the r; vrn a Ttrrirryr tt 

time cleaning and polishing, because it w as, i ; NE XT ARTICLE : Row^JTh S]] 

pretty dirty. I did exercises, and I could s : ; ; ■\Riggedxthe Trial . 

go down the corridor to the cold tap once - v< ^ 

in the' morning and once in the evening. I 
- could shave only when I went to the bath-j , - 

room every 10 or 12 days. The barbery 
had electric clippers, with the result that) 
you never had a clean shave. The hair they*, 
let grow ; now it is clear to me that theyj . : 

: had in mind my appearance in a possible. 

. public trial. , j 

By now the food was pretty grim.; 

• During 'this three weeks they gave me 

; very bad diet indeed. I had one and a half ^ . .. 1 

lumps of sugar ih the morning, four inches ^ 
of black bread, about eight ounces, ghastly../: 
bread which was all moist and terribly 
.indigestible. I had terrible gruel made ; ,<r 

• from coarse grain and water, the Russian,^ 

prison porridge, and weak tea, very w'eak 
indeed, once a day. v ’ ') 

• ' ' *.* -V ’• sU •« • . 

Bad Diet 1 • ' ; -J 


; ! ri. It was very nearly a starvation diet. In $ 

h- those three weeks I must have lost a lot.-j 
ir of weight, and they were making me as." ; 

uncomfortable as they possibly could. ■, 

! . f I thought: to hell with them. If this's 

V is their attitude I shall adopt a bloody; 

. attitude as well. Because this was the only-;; 
way I could maintain my morale, ' ' ; 

During all this time, of course, I was!* 

;* not allowed communication with my wife; ~ 

: no letters; no books. Nothing to read,-.;: ■ '* 

■' nothing to do at all except scribble on . 4 

• the paper I. was left. At the end of three\* 

V- weeks I was again brought up for in terror 

gation. And there again were' the general,:; 
the colonel and the interpreter. • A 

“ Well, you’ve had time to think about,; 
things. Where arc the notes you have^- 
1 i-. written? M , ' 

f. I said, “I haven’t written any notes”* 

■ ■ :- t t -V and the guard handed over all the papers.- 

• ; f. that I had been fiddling about with, draw- \ 

;■ f, ing my kitchen and several motor-cars; 1 \ 

, ' 1 ; ; v. had just amused myself on it. They didn’t- 1 ■ . 

* : like it at all, and said if I persisted in this,; 

iiv attitude it . wasn't going to help me or ; ; . . 

^ anybody. Eventually they started ques- i ! ; 

- [ tioning me, all over the same old things 

r. ^oain^We did not get' very far^beeausB-t 
: y;.I just said I had nothing to tell them. ' 
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^; • Moscow’s Lubyanka prison, scene of the duel between Wynne and his V 
*-;S *nterrojgators ; which went on for many weeks. • : ^ | 
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of an Iceberg 


publish next Sunday the* 
V? final instalment of Mr. 
Greville Wynne's story of his experi- 
ences as prisoner of the Russians., 
•That should be the signal for Moscow, 

; to issue, as promised a fortnight ago, 

: their version of the arrest, trial and 
; return of Mr. Wynne in exchange for 
‘ Lonsdale. 

The purpose of the story to be\ / 
told in Izvestia will be to stress the 
intelligence side of an episode which 
was, and still is, of great political; 
significance. The motives which' 
.drove Oleg Penkovsky into contact 
.with the West are widely felt among 
the technical, military and literary 
• intelligentsia of 'the Soviet Union:; 
impatience with low living standards,^ 
:drab lives, stifled discussion and con-i 
:stant supervision. i 

V "He was the tip of an Iceberg*"* 
Mr. Wynne wrote last week about 
Penkovsky, “there are lots like him 
; below the surface." This is the 
essential point that we confidently 
expect Izvestia to avoid, even though 
its editor is Khruschev’s own son-in* 

. law, Mr. Adzhubei. 

T Thanks to the B.B.C/s fortnightly 
^5-minute programmes to the Soviet 
Union called Through British Eyes , 
.broadcast yesterday unjammed, a key 
section of people there will have 
heard what a European Service 
spokesman called “references! and 
snort quotes” to do with the Wjmne- 
■ Penkovsky story. , : . L 
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i Like its famous predecessors? 'it was not wh’af it seemed 
'•to the y^orld,' What goes into the stagfng' of a Moscovt 
ftriaj today is'.'revealed in this third article by the Britisp 
businessman gaoled as a spy .. ■ > 
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■* SEVERE interrogation in Mos- >; 

- '*' ■ :•: y'.'.' : -* coiw'j* Lubyanka Prison Wynne refused - 


^ .. . • vji to : make , admissions. Eventually \ he 
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Under the symbol of 
Soviet | # usficei, iho 
President of the 
Moscow Military Court 
reads tho sentences : 
eight years for Wynne, 
death by shooting for 
Oicg Penkovsky. Tho 
verdict of “guilty, ** 
just as in Stalin's 
day, had been taken 
for granted by all 
concerned. 
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7' : t u><3£ brought from his cell to a room- in 
' .which there were about eight Russians , 
including several lieutenant-generals , 
and /Oleg Penfcowrfcy, £/*<? Soviet official • 
accused of spying with Wynne, It was 
to be a joint interrogation : r/ie s/jou;*-. 
dou^'/i. / . . ^ 

S I walked into the room 
Penkovsky stared at me in ' 
complete fright. Obviously he 
was greatly’ shocked to see me. 

He did not know that I had been " 
•' arrested, and did not even know that 
I would ever go to Eastern Europe 
again, having been warned. And, as I ' 
was soon to learn, he nnade his state- 
ments at interrogation on the assump- . 
tion that I was far away. 

Penkovsky looked ghastly. He had a '. 
stubble beard, looked terribly pale and 
drawn: he must have had a rough time of v 
it. I had known him so well when he was 
.normal, happy, and full of life, and it was 
terrible to see this man so haggard and 
white and dirty. 

They opened the joint interrogation 
by saying, “We have brought you here 
to see your comrade in crime, and toishow . 
you that we know all. What we want is . 
for you to tell us.’\ And they then rtad a 
statement, they showed me some docu- 
ments, and there it was. Penkovsk/ had 
been caught with films and documents on * 
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7* * him and had been 'forced to tell them 

a great deal. 
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They read out a statement from him 
that I was the master spy, that I was the 
chief intelligence officer, and so on. Then 
they turned to Penkovsky, " Here is your 
comrade in crime. What do you have to 
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i sayfnow? You think you’ve been clever, 
i We've got him, and if there’s anybody 
i else! well get them too. You don’t know 
; whei else we’ve got in those cells; you 
i might have a few other surprises in a 
! moment.” 

i Penkovsky did not know what to 
believe. He looked pitiable. Then he spoke 

■ to me through the interpreter, ” Ah, 

. Greville, I didn’t think I should see you 

in these conditions. Forgive me.” 

■ I said, ” You’ve been telling them I’m 
-■ a spy. You know I’m a businessman.' 
:• What is all this ? ” * . ' 

Then Penkovsky said to a general, 

; “I told you about Wynne, Yes, he helped 
■: jnc, but there were other people more 
important than him.” Then they took, 
i Penkovsky off to the cells, 

> g * Right,” they said to me. ” Now 
—how did you help ? You know what 
.. \tfiJl happen to both of you — you will be, 
j sliot if you do not tell us the truth.” 
j \l said, ” You shoot me? Never will 

■ you; shoot me. Go on and shoot me now.” 

] 1 wasn’t being brave, 2 was just angry." 

This went on now for days, for.’ 
; weeks, They talked, they questioned, they 
1 threatened, they took me back to my cell. 

I was brought up in the daytime and at 
night. I went to sleep and then suddenly 

■ was woken up. They made me stand up 
| in front of bright lights. 

I And it lost most of its effect because 
i of the interpreter. This helped me greatly. . 

; I know only a few words of Russian so T ■ 

■ had time to think. By the time the trans- 
lator had translated, and then he wasn’t 
Sure what I said, all the storms and threats 
and rages had lost their effect. 

They even brought out books of photo- 
. graphs, saying: “TeJl'us who you know' 
in thc.se pictures.” It was a collection of 
pictures of businessmen who had been 
to Moscow. Some of them were passport 
photographs, and some of them were of - 
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After hearing t lie sentences Wynne talks to his Russian defence lawyer 
(foreground, right) and . interpreter, , 

• people coming out of the Embassy. £ 
said, ” Well, this is silly, these are busi-; 
ness people. You know that I know this; 
man and that man. . ..” ' 

Then they showed me a whole series. 1 
of other photographs. Frankly some of 
. the faces were familiar but I said I did* 
not know any of them. If I had once : 

.admitted knowing one of them, there; 

, would have been no end to the questions, ' 

On the Tape 

They showed me - a film they had v 
taken of me meeting Penkovsky near the' 

Bolshoi Theatre. They played to me on a 
tape-recorder a conversation I had had in 
the Ukraine Hotel with Penkovsky show- 1 
; ing him a letter from our people, and of 
course I had denied all this. I was saying, 

"Well, is everything all right? ” and he 
> said, V Well yes, it’s about my escape, they' 

..have good plans for me,” and~I— rafti,' 
jU Interesting ? ” and he said,'” Yes, inter-: 

.One idea is to go by submarine ”. 

— it Was aU on the tape. ■ r 


/ 
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"T remember the room in which this 
conversation took place. We h&u-rurned 
the television on, and there was also a- 
radio loudspeaker and we turned that on ; 
too. And in. spite of this we could hear j 
exactly what we said, although we could j 
hear the background music also. i 

Now this was evidence — I could not j 
deny it, I just sat there and did not j 
answer. 4t You see, Wynne, we know all; 
about you, and you will never go out or 
the Soviet Union again. Who are your 
friends ? Who else is working with you ? j 
Which Russians do you. know ? ”> And ; 
of course they had photographs of me in 
the streets talking to Russians. / ' 7 

Some of them were students who had 
come up to me as I was walking in the 
street.. This happens to most Western visi- 
tors who walk alone* in the streets of 
Moscow. Sometimes the students want 
souvenirs. Sometimes they seek inform a* 
' i; tion, sometimes they want to do a mild- 
blackrnarket deal. 

One of the generals said, "You^ 
think that people like you can come to my/ 
country, to the Soviet Union, and fool 
us ? You think you can meet Russian 
people and teach them your crazy capital- 
ist ways ? A man like you can come herei 
■ and meet the same man once, maybe twice, j 
- but never three times/* . .< 

Now this is the key to the whole 
Soviet attitude, ‘ If a businessman goes 
. to the Soviet Union he will rarely see the- 
\ same man more than twice. The next time' 
— when he thinks he's getting really in; 

’ ■and the contract’s coming up — he may! 

■?. ■ go back to the enterprise and ask for the ( 
same man, but he will never see him. One 
can only assume that ,if a businessman 
makes contact with any Soviet enterprise 
he is watched immediately. 

‘ • ■ ! 

■Night and Day ' ! 

. — ' \ ' ! 

The interrogation went op. night and. j 
day for about five months. It did 1 not ! 
get any further. -During that' time, how- | 
ever, Pcnkovsky altered his story quite ; 
considerably. After interrogating. me they: 
would go off and ask. Pcnkovsky, and then,] 
return and interrogate me again: . 

They were worried about Kulikov (a;j 
Soviet official in London). They got pretty ■ 
rough during one long interrogation;! they.j 
raved on about the dirty; work 1 was doing/ 
against the Soviet Union, and how their/ 
people wore only interested, im peace and* 
culture, •’ 

11 Peace and culture! What a lot of 
/nonsense! If I wanted to be mixed upj 
in a spy-ring I could have done so atlany 
t?me, because apart from; being approadhed 
h\ otlier European , countries ' even Who 
Russians in London had approached ./me, 
t<j try and get British secrets/* v '■"// 
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"They have promised me mvlffc-you 
tfee,— I 4 htid all evidence on me when I was 
T‘, V" What' is this ? TIow dar^ vqu say caught— and I could not anything 
;■ ; tille d Who was- your contact’?/* * .T ■ ' £kout it, I could not tell them just a little 
■ " . .. , ■ f - ' .r ... T .. ., . bit because then they would know I was 

- I told them J :j lying. As far as the Americans and British 


> we had, been several '.times to the Highgate 
• Soviet' Trade delegation; and I; told them 
/‘.about the meeting in 'the .garden on Chel- 
t ;se> Embankment. . •. A \ ? 

“ It's a pack .of lies I" they screamed, 

■; ' M . How can you tell, them ? How could 
-you help us? You are just an ordinary 
r/.salesman/ f 

/‘Oh. I’m a salesman now am I, no-t a i e xpcct me to go into court and" say, * Oh 
spy? Thank you very much/' >. |rm sorry for .this;* that and the other/ 


lying. 

are concerned the case is over ; they won V 
lose anything by it, they won’t gain any- 
thing by this business. It is foolish of you 
to be difficult, and to, say that, you are 
going to shout in the 'public trial about 
anti-Soviet things." • --‘ 

I said " I sympathise-' with you and I’m 
sorry it’s come to’ this, but ‘ you.’ don’t 


1 Oh well, we mean you arc in a posi- | 
tion of spying as a businessman. How can j 
you help Kulikov? It is ridiculous to say 

that he approached you/* \ , ■ „ . ... 

: 7 'And of course like a fool I said, "Well seen how Communism works and I don’t 
th|s is what he said " and then proceeded, like it/* * 

to tell. them. , About a year later /hey 


because I*m not going to do’ this. I have, 
my own country and my own, way of life 
to protect. I’m nor a hero, but Twill never 
betray my own way of life, because I've 


played this tape back — mutilated." But 
that’s another story. 

j It was now nearly six months since I 
/had been arrested, and still there was no 
: nev/5 of the trial. T was’ holding out on 
’them. ‘I threatehed to ridicule them in 
r -court, to expose. their methods, to tell all 
-‘.about the approaches made to me in 
London by Kulikov, and other matters, o 
; , My attitude made them progressively 

more angry, just as it helped to keep up 
my own morale. But gradually it war 


His Motives 


Because his life had been ' promised 
him, and also perhaps for the same 
reasons that motivSted me, Pcnkovsky 
agreed not to make an and-Sovict demon- 
stration at the trial, but to go along with 
the prosecutor’s caricature of a man cor- 
rupted by the pleasure and comforts of 
the West. But to his Soviet interrogators 
I he [made it quite clear what his real 
■motives were. Both in the- joint interroga- 
— . .. -y , ' , .t. tion^and in statements of his which were 

bome-m-on, me that-if they chose .to hola rcad out t0 me p en kovsky told them- 

- . -••-"•v bluntly that he had acted, not to help the 

thi trial in camera, which they threatened! iWest but to help the best interests of his 

to do, there was nothing to stop, theni owtl P e °P le - . 

And not only would they then be able .About this time the food was improved. 

d| anything fhey liked, and be able to put I had been sick and I was getting a bit 
out any statement about so-called “con] weak. The doctor recommended that my 
fessions ” that they wanted, but I would diet should be; changed. I had meat every 
lose an invaluable opportunity of getting day', T had fish every day; the milk was 
a message across to out own people. With restored; I had white bread, and they even 
this in mind I gradually came round to, |gave me eggs every day for breakfast ^nd 
accepting an open trial. 1 , a b occasional sausage. . • 

Shortly after, Penkovsky was brought i They were teeding me up for the trial 
into the interrogation room to talk to me, j— this is clear to me now. Sheila, my 
in the presence of soldiers ; the interpreter , wife, had sent some jars of Bovnl which 
said that Penkovsky could speak English, I had not seen up, to this stage, and some 
because Penkovsky wanted to speak to me ;Nescafe, toilet soap and things like that, 
privately It was obvious to me that there j land these suddenly turned up in the' cell, 
would be microphones in the room, but -In addition the, doctor gave me. vitamin 

there were only, two soldiers present.. 'pills. " ' 

It was now that Penkovsky said to me, ; ' Meanwhile other preparations for the 
! " Greville. you realise that if you’re going .trial were going on. For a week or two 
to make trouble in 'court— if there isn’t a (the prosecuting team had been present at 
public trial— then they can do anything, .my. interrogation., The one they said would 
You realise that my life now is almost in icross-examine me at the trial .was a- big, 
vour hands; that if. vou persist in your fat, red-faced fellow with a bark like an 
threat to make trouble' in court and to tell Alsatian dog. ■ He was a rough character, 
a lot of things which would be bad for the [He spent all his time shouting. 

Soviet Union, then they will be forced toj I wasn’t :put- out- by it; I had had so 
.tiJ.ve the trial in camera as they told you.’ niuch of it that it just flowed over me. I 
“I ask you Greville, please, it musil be just said,;* Well if you’re going 'to shout 
public' trial because if not I am sui® I like that— I ;ban’t' understand what you're 




k yill be shoj.;. it ; 


•saying anyhow, it'^ got .to dome .through. 
<the 1 •interpreter here, -afid 'I don’t upfier-, 
you— you j will only -make - y/urself 

jirrjitateU>/;;T//, T ,r A/ A \ - V /• 
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f It v/as just. a morale boost for mysfcif, 
but- -XT - had a surprising effect. ' Alter, a 
co/iplc of days he threw his ruler 4own 
on the desk, yapped in. Russian,, and 
swallowed some aspirins. They told, me 
.afterwards he had given me up. In aVway; 

it seems quite amusing— no\y.. v • . V * 1 

Another prosecutor was appointed.- He': 
too began with shouting, but 1 would say, j 
Excuse me," and have a quiet . conver- 
sation with the .interpreter, and then say 
44 What was that? ” This prosecutor would, 
quieten do,wn, while the first one .just got • 
red in the face. 1 * * * * _ ’/ ? \ 

One day I was asked, " Would you like 
to have legal representation ? ” I answered 
at once, V Sure, I’ve got a good man in 
London” iTliat did not go down at alii 
well; they’ve got no humour. 

“ I know you people too well,” I said, ■ 
“Please dispense with all this/' They didn t 
liktc this either ; they got very cross! and 
saild, " We have a man if. you are inter- , 
cstfed,” / ' . \ 

•sBorovik was produced.- "Here is, 6 Mr* 


Borovik, who will' represent you ;at phe 
ti/iai. We will leave you to talk with him 
for five minutes to see .whether ‘you^ get 
<jn.” 'And they went out. ■ /; ' 

I said, " Mr. Borovik, who are you ? • 
He said he was a lawyer from the Central 
Legal Bureau in Moscow. He was about 48 
and a veal product, of the Communist sys-.; 
{.cm. Here was a man who was a quail--- j 
fied lawyer in the. Soviet sense, who-; 
had never been outside the, Sovict v Union, 
and had not the slightest knowledge of the'; 
outside- world, let alone .of Western, 
judicial practice. And now he was sup-i 
posed to represent a foreigner; — ■ ' % 

I said to Borovik, “This, is alba waste', 
of time, I'm supposed to talk to, you fof ; .* 
five minutes to see - whether we like one; 
another, and if we don’t they -wi)l onlyy 
produce someone .else, Now there S:i 
nothing, you can really do 'for me, -Mr. ■; 
Borovik,' is there ? !f: ■ . . . \ ‘ ; 

Oh, Mr, Wynne, really I am , a lawyer,- 
I come ; from -.the Central LegaL Com-; 
mittcc. I , am here to defend-, you,” ■ 

Then the prosecutor came in, together 
with the lieutenant-colonel, my interro-;; 
gator, and two or three’ other- people— all,, 
while I was talking to the defence lawyer.’ 
Notes Were being taken, all the .time. ; This 
was Soviet justice.' ; ‘ . 

The following morning I was given 
back my civilian clothes - and I was : 

allowed to use my electric shaver. Whdn I 
w;is tidied up I was- put into a car md 
whisked through the streets of Moscow to 

the buildings of the Soviet Supreme Court. 
They were ready for a rehearsal. /.y.' . 
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I was" led into the courtroom. The* 
judge himself wasn’t there, but thcr^-’WES' 
another general who stood in th‘e' judge's 
desk on the* platform. But the prosecutor 
was .there. He was running through his’ 
part with Penkovsky in Russian, 

Penkovsky looked very sad, though he 
seemed' better than when I had seen him 
before. He had shaved and had a little 
more colour in his checks, but his eyes 
were, moist and drawn. 

- And - then they came to me, They told 
me that there would be an open trial, but. 
that I must understand that if I stepped, 
out of line in the slightest way they could 
stop the proceedings and have it all in. 
camera. They said I could not have notes. 
But I was saying, “ My memory’s bad, I; 
can’t remember dates, I can't remember 
anything else.” And after much argument 
they eventually allowed me to keep ths 
questions and answers, ’V / 

This was just what I. wanted : I could 
now show the world that all this had been* 
carefully prepared and rehearsed, and that, 
’it was not a genuine trial at all. They told 
me I could keep my notes 'and papers on a 
low-level . shelf just in front of me. 

1 At the rehearsal I could sit back listen? 

‘ ing to. the translations on my headphones,,, 
picking up 'my notes and reading, them; 
ostentatiously for all the world to see. But.. ; 
' at tlip trial they shortened the lead to my^ 
• ‘headphones, so that I. had to lean forward; 
L and keep my head down in order to listen* 
to; the ^translation and; read my notes at v 


'till same time, so it would just look- in 
coLrt as if I was concentrating. j ^ ; 

‘ [ Borovik came to the rehearsal anjd tried 
to^put me at case by saying he _ was legal 
and important, and it was Soviet justice 
and all the r6st of it. He gave me a qigarette 
and he gave me a, bar -of chocolate i 
hesitated about eating, but I was so hungiy 
;that I’m sorry to say I gobbled, it up in 
one go. ;• ' - ■ ; 

’V I did 'not see Borovik again until two 
:days before tire trial. He brought out all 
■the documents and went through them 
with" me. He wanted me to sign that . I 
held read . them. Now up to that time. I 
hadn’t signed anything— I had refused on. 
principle. But he said that from a legal 
point of view the British Embassy would- 
want to- know, that I had seen the docu- 
"ments. It was in my ! own interests, fie 
'claimed. . V - • ’ . * 

V . It was true that they had read these, 
conversations ' and discussions out to me. 
Therefore on their insistence! signed tlui.se 
•’documents to' say that this. translation Aa d; 
been read -to 'me, and was correct, Apt: 
thai I had made all these statements and 
lagged' */ith .them. • f;*' 


! r . The trial began on May 7, 1963. Ac. 
the Supreme Court we came in -rou^h 
.barricades and all .other . tia ^ c ' 

. diverted. When I later sat ^ the com t 
the windows were wide open and tncre 
(was heavy traffic outside in wliat was J 
normally a quiet road. The noise c£ this, j 
diverted traffic drowned most of the pro- 
'ceedings in court. All the Western repre- . 
sentatives there have since confirmed that 
.they could hardly hear a word. 

Wife in Court 

.1 had a little difficulty in fading my 
wife in court because she- was hidden in. 

;.'a mass of people. But after about five 
minutes we caught each others eye. 
started to put up my hand to wave, ana 
■ the guard knocked my _ hand down.. 

' However I succeeded in doing it later. 

I noticed during the trial that the 
i front rows of “public” benches were; 

: filled with the same people each day. They- 
seemed to me obviously a picked audience. 
Whenever the prosecutor made some 
■j point at the expense of Penkovsky or me 
they would applaud loudly. 

The first day of the trial was taken 
' up with Penkovsky.. On the second day 
■they turned their attention to me. I soon’ 
found that they had a means of controlling 
the volume of my voice as it came through 
i the microphone. There were three English-. 

■ speaking interpreters at the trial, and two 
L of these always sat at a table with a knob 
on it which they twiddled frequently. ■ I 
am quite certain that they deliberately 
Turned my voice down — or even on. On 
: one or two occasions when I got close to 
my microphone to speak, when I was 
’deliberately stepping out of line, I could 
not even hear the echo of my own voice, 
j The. microphone was dead. 

The result was certainly effective. 
r English-speaking people in the courtroom 
jzo ulti follo w very little of the pro ceedings, ; 
whatf with the doctored microphones and ; 
the noise • of the traffic outside, qven 


UiU ’ 1 - x 

thougn there were loudspeakers through-.- 
out the courtroom. Still, I did my best to 
get my message across. 

I wanted to demonstrate that I was 
under control in court to a certain extent t* 

I was determined to let my own people 
■know that I was referring to notes, and 
to show 'them that I was not just, playing; 
the Russian game completely. I therefore 
took the opportunity when it occurred of 
saying on three occasions to the judge, 

“ Excuse me, P must refer to my notes.” 

■ Agairi I emphasised the -point. “Well,- dp 
you want , me to speak now?” to get it 
across to the Press that I knew what tj> 
say nljsxt. I wanted to make it quite deal: 
that it had all been prepared anil 
rehearsed- ■> ; * * * - " " 
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The prosecutor said, 44 When you were; 
in^Cfi'fshoTnTs [a British Attache's] apart- 
'211 ent you said in your interrogation that 
you spoke quietly to him. What was the 
point of speaking like this? ^There were 
no Russians there in that flat." 

And I replied, 44 Well it is no secret 
to people in my country, and people in 
other .countries, that there are micro- . 
phones planted in diplomats 4 apartments 
in Moscow. 4 ’ They were livid.' The 
prosecutor changed immediately to an- 
other subject, and my reply was dimmed' 
down by the switch. 

During the lunch recess the interroga- 
tion o nicer came to sec me in my. cell, 
together with the prosecutor. They 
warned me that this was a statement 
which would get me into serious trouble ; 
that this was the last warning that I would 
have; that I would be treated accordingly 
for this -mistake when I got back to prison. 

I wish I could say that my efforts to 
attract the attention of Western corre- 
spondents to my position were rewarded. 
But I am sorry to say. that, what with 
the inaudibility in the courtroom and the 
natural inexperience' of most of the 
Western reporters when it came to Soviet 
“ trial 44 methods, very few of my gestures 
or remarks, , made at not inconsiderable 
risk to myself, were noted in the English- 
or other Western newspapers. 

The trial went on in public for four 
davs. And then they had to change their 
plans because I had again been a little 
difficult, 

I was asked, 44 Are you repentant, 
Wynne ? 44 I had been told to say, 44 Oh 
yes I am now repentant; I am very sorry 
for having committed this crime against 
the Soviet Union because I have only 
found friendship and . hospitality . and 
peaceful co-existence on all my previous 
visits.’ 4 It had been written out for me, 
but I could not bring myself to say it. 

What I did say was, 44 Well it was not 
my wish to come to the Soviet Union 
and abuse the goodwill which I always 
found among the trade enterprises in the 
country/ 4 This was no more than the 
trVith, for I'was only referring to a limited 
ciitalc. 

\Thcy were furious about this, they 
were absolutely livid. The next . day J had 


a blasting from them* in my cell in.' 
Lubyanka, where we went back every - 
night. This was the end, their patience 
was exhausted. It was announced in. 
court the following day that the final. 

. statements from the defendants would be . 
heard in camera. . ' V 

Comrade Judge . . . 

■ When Penkovsky began his final plea 
he was really in a bad way. He started 
off: 44 Comrade judge, you have listened 
Npatiently at this trial, I ask you please to 
remember that I have also given service ' 
to the Soviet Union, I. was a soldier, a. 
loyal Serviceman, I ask you to be patient, 
and I give my plea for your consideration* 
before you pass. sentence, 44 

Then he stopped, with tears in 'his 
eyes and his handkerchief out. This was 
very genuine. He spoke to the judge and 
Borovik came to me and told me that 
Penkovsky had . requested that I should 
1 not be present for his final plea — 11 he 
• would feel better if' you weren't there 44 — 
and would I object to going out? 

I did not want to embarrass Penkov- 
sky, so I went. I could hear his voice; 
'there was only a door between me and 1 
the. courtroom, and a little trapdoor in 
'the cell door, and I asked for that to be 
. left open, as it was very hot in this. cell. 
The guard let the door down and I could 
hear Penkovsky speaking for a long, long 
time, and I heard sobs. 

When I got back to give my plea he 
was really in a bad state, ^ Mv plea was 
,/ written for me by Borovik; I just said 
that there was nothing else I had to say, 

. . that, the trial had taken place in a Russian 
. court and that I certainly hoped -that I 
would not have to spend a long time in 
prison, and that if there was any sort of 
clemency would they bear in mind that it 
'* was my son’s birthday today — the day of 
the sentence. It was. a lot of .blah, it 
meant nothing. . 

There was a wait of about three or 
four hours, and then late in the afternoon 
we 'came back into open court to hear 
the W sentence. - . The, prosecutor : had 


demanded 10 years the. previous day; I 
had figured out that if it was 10 or 20. 
it wouldn’t make much difference. £•. 

I knew that they had got a Russiajn 
1 man in' England, of course, but it did not- 
. enter my head 'that there might bo suca * 
an early exchange, though I had every con* 

■ fidence that my wife and my own people - 
would seek my release before the sentence; 
expired. I did feel, however, due to 
the severity of their interrogation, that, 
tliey took .the whole matter extremely 
seriously, and I thought I; would be there 
for about five years. 

,/• When the sentence was pronounced I. 
was concentrating on the translation, and 
at the time I don't think I blinked an 
eyelid. The fact that it was eight years^ 

‘ when the prosecutor ‘had demanded 10* 

. ; years did 'not mean anything to me. I 
am not playing heroics now,* but after six 
, months of interrogation, as far as I was 
j concerned I had had six months of trial, 

J and this was just another act to me. 

I watched Penkovsky closely when he' 
was sentenced. His hands were twitch- 
; ing and perspiring; he was moist all oyer 
'his face; he was pale; his eyes were moist. 
And when he was sentenced his whole 
•body seemed -to relax completely and his 
hands stiffened; they were red and wet — he 
was obviously in a terrible emotional state.. 
’From a distance I do not think people 
' would have noticed this. He certainly did 
; not collapse or faint — he took it like a. 
., man. After all, he was a brave chap. 

Then occurred what I think was the' 
most terrible thing about the whole trial, 

■ As this man was sentenced to death the'. 

Russian people in that court were not 
“ satisfied. They moved from their ' seats 
and came up close to Penkovsky and 
•clapped . in his face, , and jeered and 
. laughed at him. 

' Now this is not the behaviour of a 
cultured race. This shows them up for 
' what they really are. All this torture and. 
agony is what they thrive on; this is real' 
’Communism in action. It was terrible— 

, the Soviet society, trying so hard to prove 
itself an adult and cultured one, clapping 
' at a man who has just been sentenced to 
death.; v* • , 

•; , Those people who clapped and jeefoi. 
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/ CCfmg at ^0 court, building, Wynne and his ^^TS^TX 


obviously had not the faintest idea what 
: the Western way of life' was lik;~They 
-.wore /a completely ignorant crowd j'whi); 
,h a d 5- one ^ r ? m cradle to adult life fulfj 
.of; thfis terrible Communist ^propaganda: 
this <was their existence, and they had^ 
nothing to compare it with. 

But Penkovsky 'had seen the other 
; way of life; he knew what the Western 
. way could produce, with people free to 
■ ; Work as they chose, free to be educated- 
,' ; .as they chose, free to seize an oppor*,' 

; tunity when it arose, free to express them-' 

: -selves in art, thought and religion, He i 
r was convinced himself, ' and. lie : kept ; 

• on saying that many other people were 
convinced .also, that the system 'in the 
.Soviet Union was wrong and that he- 
; wanted to help to bring about change to' 
; “a more liberal form of socialism:” r - 

He never said to me that -he wanted' 
an easy life, . and wanted to live in the ’ 
;West/ He said, “I am Russian, it is my* 
country— therefore I want' to help my> 
"country change its political system/' 

Penkovsky proved himself 'to be a* 
brave man. He had access to great 
secrets- some through his highly-placed 
friends, others on his own account as an 
intelligence officer. _ He had to give ‘a lec-v . 
>t^re or write a thesis twice a year— he was. 
-stilf a colonel, a member of the Com-,/ 
.mimist party and of military intelligence. 1 
.Itj was admitted in court thaji a . Jot 
oft' information •onv rockets -was llsent to - 


~4 i England. . The Russians nevc\ really 
>1 admitted to me how much important 
a ;maVerial was sent, out— they told me- little 
1 of fenkovsky’s activities, they tried to 
I makj him out to me ,as a fool. But I 
,| know better. 

S u He is Alive ” 

i / I am : convinced now. that the 
Russians had got wind that there was 
•an undercurrent in high circles. Immedi- 
ately after the trial Marshal Varentsov, a 
;rocket expert, was relieved of his com- 
| mand. More than 300 diplomats and 
| .agents were ordered home from abroad, 

[ : But if they knew some of the people 

involved they certainly do not know them 
all. The Russian rulers are probably play- 
sing a waiting game; they v might keep 
Penkovsky on ice in some isolated prison, 
; in a camp or in an isolated village for a“ 
couple of years, to see if anything else 
, comes out— so that they can interrogate 
’him further. This is what I feel has 
(happened. In my opinion they would be 
{foolish to shoot Penkovsky unless they 
held .an execution attended by eye- 1 
witnesses. I would have said that they- 
had not shot' Penkovsky, that he is still 
i alive. ‘ 

; ' There are other reasons which make 
me think this. There was the promise to. 
spare his life, and his appeal to me that 
his life was in my hands. Thc.n there was 
the way that he took his sentence. He 
was under a terrific emotional strain, of 
course. ^ But he did not collapse; die just 
stood rigid and faced these people in the 
courtroom who were clapping him, 

t . I did not see him after that. I went 
.back to Lubyanka. Where he was taken I 
do not know. 

i: ' © 1964 The Sunday Telegraphy 
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His appearance on his return from Soviet imprisonment spoke more than words 
a pout how he had been treated. Now Grevilie Wynne continues his story’ by 
revealing at last the full extent! of the ordeal to which the Russians subjected 
.... ■ ' him ,.in their, attempt to extort-Tnformation, . f ' •' J 
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Wynne brought his prison uniform and mug back with him, and 'posed 
for the picture at Jeit a few/ days after his arrival. Above, a recent picture 

•■I • -iL'-ii.*. Jl.,, . /iu at his Chelsea h.otne* 
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A FT.ER the trial and niy sentence 
"'to' eight years’ imprisonment I ■ 
was allowed to see my wife Sheila 
twice — for half an hour immedi- 
ately afterwards, on. Saturday 
evening May 12, 1962, and for a 
longer period on the following 
Monday. Each time I was warned . 
to behave “ correctly,” not to 
“ make insults in other words, 
that I' was not to talk about the- 
phoney trial, the interrogation, or 
conditions in prison. 

' , But I managed to convey something 
to .her. I spoke in whispers; I guessed 
there would be hidden microphones. 

' The greatest stroke' of luck, however, 
was that for the first time 'a number of 
cameramen had been assembled in tho 
room. I said, " This Is a private meeting, 
Get, out;!" And because I got angry in 
front of Sheila, they got rid of the cameras 
— to give the impression that I was being 
treated normally. It was while the guards 
were telling the cameramen to go that I 
told Sheila a few important things. 

After the trial I was in Lubyanka for 
about a week. My Soviet lawyer, Boro- 
vik, came and showed me the appeal to 
President Brezhnev for clemency which 
he |had prepared and which I copied out. 
Borovik said he would visit me in prison, 
and asked about his payment. I had been 
told that the Soviet authorities would pay 
his fee; now he said that he would not 
get very much and would have to pay a 
lot of tax on it. I agreed that I would pay 
a moderate additional fee — to cover his 
: tax. I never saw him again for a year. 

Then I went before the lieutenant- 
colonel and the interpreter who had 
undertaken my s main .interrogation (the 
general had disappeared by then). The 
colonel gave no hope of a remission and * 
said I had made things worse for myself. 

The following morning I was shown 
. all my suitcases. Of course they had helped 
themselves: my £100 gold watch had 
disappeared, a pair of new' shoes had gone,' 
one of my new suits had been ruined, 
another had disappeared, so had an over- 
coat, a camera, an electric razor. They 
told me my car had been confiscated (I 
have never seen it again), and in my car 
were an electric typewriter and a tape 
recorder and— the most awful thing — my 
personal kit of tools had gone, in which 
I had taken great pride, 

- An hour later I Was taken from 
LubyAnka in a car. We travelled about 


three hours 90 miles to tho north-east of 
-Moscow— to the town of' Vladimir. r 
’ Lubyanka is bad enough; but at least 
they put on a bit of a show because it is 
a headquarters. But at Vladimir prison 
the soldiers were filthy, Heeded a shave, 
and their uniforms were, old and thread- 
bare. There were 12 soldiers in tho recep- 
tion hall when I arrived, and I was made 
to strip naked. The soldiers stood watching 
and laughing. They made me bend down 
•to see if I had hidden anything, but I 
could not bend properly because I had 
steel pins in my legs, so they kicked me, 
still laughing and jeering. It was the first 
but not the last time that I was assaulted. 

Eventually they gave me back my 
clothes, packed my other clothes in the 
suitcases and tried to make me carry them. 
Now I cannot carry heavy cases because 
of my legs, so they knocked me about to 
try and make me. But I refused, and left 
the cases there. 

The Pall-mate 

I was put in a cell on my own for the 
night, and they gave me the usual cabbage 
soup and very weak tea. Early next morn- 
' ini? I w as taken to the showers. It was a 
fihhy place. They shaved off all my 
hair and my moustache, and I was taken 
back to another cell. There I found 
: an American student called Marvin 
’ Makineft. He had been arrested and /sen- 
tenced on a spy charge about a year before, 
».and had now been in solitary confinement 
for over four months. 

Makinen had what was known as sick 
diet — fresh white bread and milk. I did 
not: I had what was more or less starva- 
tion diet — gruel and wet potatoes and 
' black bread, Makinen refused to touch a 
mouthful until I shared his diet. 

There was a rule that prisoners had to 
stand to attention when the guard came 
in. I took the view that until I was a 
soldier in the Soviet Army I would not 
stand up for anyone. This attitude was 
good for my morale. You sec the Russians 
do not like being challenged in their 
authority, and they do not know hov^ to 
react when they are. So when the changing 
of the guard took place, the o]^ guard 
showing the new guard the prisoner, I just’ 
sat there, and stuck it out. 
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The female gaoler calk'd the corporal. 1 

th ,= . and Engclf \ anS 

turned L - !?,?, £‘T the warden tions front the Russian, there 

j T ^ . t r tne wl } olc Ui ' cus ' vas . out" were some interesting books in 
sidu I saia I was going to go on sitting ‘English. Most of the classics— 

Vft'i - er T‘ n ? lf the SCReraI came - 'including some Shakespeare. 
XT'. by ,OV ?J, tnc $?, ncra L did come— Swift, Dickens, Thackeray, 
0l ,Y. ? fuooth later. They did not like it Byron, Scott; Americans like 
< t a , but they gave me up after that. Theodore Dreiser and Mark 

Of course, at first I thought Makinen 'Twain; and Hardy, Gals- 
might have been another plant, and I was jworthy, Kipling, H. G. Wells 
very guarded with him. But I was soon ’and Shaw, 
quite sure about him, and grew to like 
him very much. 

Makinen had been allowed to order 
newspapers for his cell, so besides Pravda 
we got Communist newspapers from East 
Germany and France and Spain — he really 
just wanted something to read and keep 
up his languages, But he also got a Finnish 
paper — being of Finnish extraction, he 
knew this very difficult language. Now the 
warden must have thought Finland was 
•part of Russia, for the paper he got was not 
^ Communist but a Conservative paper, 
giving all the Western news and blasting 
the Russians. When they realised that we 
were enjoying the paper it was stopped. 


The food was still very poor, 
but for the last three weeks 
!l shared a • cell my diet was 
changed. Although I now had 
milk and fish and a little fruit, 
there was hardly any sugar and 
no butter or margarine. The 
meat issue consisted of an 
inch cube of pork fat; I never 
saw real meat at Vladimir. 

We took exercise for one 
hour a day in a yard about 12 
by 14 feet, There were eight of 
these yards patrolled by one 
guard on a platform above. 
Prisoners in the hospital block 


t-k Tir . l3 ■ a it overlooking the yards could 

nWH K t 1 ? uds P eaKer » every cell » shout at those Mkin; , exercise, 

SvV fmJjl broadcasts from Radio Vladi- jj or throw them 1 bin jus. There 
l ^ a.m., from 12 noon to f: was a very effective method of 

wrr4 ;W„ |J,T 'i p : ' 1 4 ere ", throwing messages or packets 

ffi- M l r s,dc rJ l e pn , s0 5 1 Of. tobacco, using a length of 

oluck directed to buildings that had wool from an old sock . 

Some of the Russians were 

T^ 7 darins and cheeky. One remark, which 
I pnzo was made wnen the rift with China 

through k a n ° Wn ' . A felIow put his head 
through a winaow and shouted, “Mr. 

Veen, do not worry.-. Chinese liberate 

In the first few weeks, when I still 

th^ d „A Sare tcs ' 1 used to Sive them to 
the other prisoners I saw going to the 

^°' ver fr t r C cIcanel ' s or shower atten- 
A an l s ’ the fev l r who were not cleared out 
of the area when I passed by. And later,, 
when everything was taken away from me • 

— v * uvimio Vt JJUCUJU iUULiXie. «. £ ^ xy? t • 8 lVG me s °niething. Apart 

Tncif 1 somebody would read a culture story ;i Makinen, and two other prisoners 

abour ^a T /m ? n wu„ t 1 wno were later put in my cell I wac 

m strict isolation. On one occasion when 

T wt my block to go to the administration 
I had a sack put over my head. 

But whenever I had the opportunity/: 

nVw-fAh 3 cdl T whl!n § oin g to the toilet 
or the bathroom, I would shout, “ Do you i 

speak English?" I had several calls back 
P nr, Ilk" I speak English. I speak some 
English. . With these and other contacts, 

con- 


wooden covers over them — punishment 
rooms. So you could not get away from 
the noise. J'nc broadcasts consisted of 
political speeches, anti-religious broad- 
casts, lectures on dialectical materialism 
and so on — I could, not understand much; 
but Makincn translated. 

At six o'clock the radio blasted off with 
tnc Russian national anthem. You were 
supposed to stand up for it, but 1 never 
did, neither did Makinen. Then they broad- 
cast the punishments awarded to other 
prisoners — or when prisoners were 
awarded parcels for good behaviour, or 
production figures in the prison work- 
shops, and other details of prison routine. 
Tncnj* somebody would read a culture story 
about dear old Lenin. When I arrived * 
it -was Penkovsky, Penkovsky, Penkovsky 
all the time on the radio. 

Makinen had a free issue of tobacco, 
which he shared with me. There 
• were no cigarette papers, so we 

had to roll them in pieces of 
Pvqvda, But for the first few 
wc'^ks. they gave me cigarettes 


“Sheila had brought a catton; -With these and other coni 

witn her and I was allowed ■ and of odd snatches of con- 

thesp. I had some books and I versatl °n with a guard here, and inter- 
some paper; you could get a \ ■ P retc . r there, or a workman, I managed 

tcv-nwe ^together some information.^at 
.least about my fellow political prisoners, 
I found I was sharing, with Makinen 


the cell in which Gary Powers, 
the? American U-2 pilot, had 
beep kept. On our right were 

■ twop elderly Russians, the .;ec- 
rcta-rics of Beria, Stalin's secret ! 
police chief. They had been in { 
Vladimir for more than eight 
years, and they looked as if 
they had. One of them, I was ’ 
told, had been a lieutenant- • 
general and an ambassador. 
On the other side were some 
elderly women, very badly 
dressed; in the winter it was 
pathetic to see them wrapped 
up in newspapers and rags. 

: Like most women in Vladimir, 
they had been convicted of 
“ religious crimes " tike trying 
to run a Sunday school. 

, Later, when I was in a cell 
in which there was a crack in 

■ the window glass, through 
Vjduch I could see, I watched 
another group of women pass 
t!y on their way to the showers, 
chanting prayers and hymns 
and making the sign of the 
cross. Towards the end of my 
imprisonment when, for the 

> first and only time, I got 
■Western reading matter, I 
acquired a copy of the Illus- 
trated London News, and I cut 
out the centre spread, which 
contained a colour picture of 
the dedication of Coventry 
Cathedral, This I rolled up and 
slung over the exercise yard 
: wall where the women were 
tlaking exercise and sinking 
. hymns. I believe they \ycre 
most grateful, for every time 
. .tiiey passed me they waved :»nd 
: ; made some greeting. * J 
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Farther down the corridor were two 
young Germans and two Dutch boys. These 
latter I saw only once, when they waved 
from a window; the Germans I saw more 
often, and when I heard their door open 
I used to count the number of steps they 
.would take to pass my cell door on the 
way to the showers and shout " Gutcn 
, Abend V* to them, and they would reply. 
There were also, I was told, some 
Japanese in Vladimir — kept in complete 
isolation — as well as Hungarians, Poles 
and East Germans. 

Often we heard shouts and screams. 
These, I'was told, were drug addicts, The 
prisoners would do anything to get mor- 
phia injections. But the screams may have 
been the result of flogging or some other 
punishment. A favourite form of punish- 
. meat was 15 days in. a cell without day- 
light — just electric light, no heating, no 
overcoat, no bed, just a wooden shelf let 
down for a few hours each night. There 
also seemed to be a system of starvation. 

Letter Home ' : 

Other prisoners I saw were looking 
pretty pale. But because they had work 
' to do I was told they had extra bread and 
, could buy from the shop, as they were paid 
for working. I did not see what they got 
to cat, because my food was pushed 
through the cell door, and I did not know 
whether it "came from the general supply 
or not. Whatever I had was extremely 
small; it was terrible. They seemed to be 
short of everything there, even such things 
as soap or disinfectant. The showers would 
run out of water, the electric lights would 
’i fail, or the drains would not work. 

About four weeks after I arrived at 
.Vladimir I had my first interview with 
Colonel Chevshenko . of the K.G.B., the 
Soviet Secret Police. He said that I 
was now under his control, that I was 
going to be taught a lesson for my mis- 
deeds against the Soviet Union and my 
behaviour in court, that he would be see- 
ing me again later, but that meanwhile I 
couk\ write 'a letter home. 

• My first letter, .was not .very., compli- . 


men tar y about the prison, and Chevshenko* 
-.was livid. I had told Sheila to use her 6wn 
" imagination about the trial, and that I iv&s 
sure our people fully understood the situa- 
tion and that they knew what a Russian 
trial was. He got very angry, and said tiiat ■. 
unless the contents were altered very con- 
siderably I would not be allowed to write 
home. 

Then one day they came for Makinen,''- 
•packed all his belongings, and took him 
away to camp. Up to this time we were 
both allowed to wear our civilian clothes; 

I was allowed to use my electric shaver. • 
Now I was left 'alone, and a few days later . 
they started on me. 

Two soldiers came into the cell, and : 
took away everything that was personal ’ 

. property — the books, one packet of 
. cigarettes that was left, the electric shaver," 
the pencil, tho writing paper. . 

Half an hour later, the deputy warden, ; 
Major Nikolayov, came in. He was j 
vicious. The warden, Major Melinkov,. ^ 
was all right — elderly, a little abrupt, but ? 
3 conscientious. Nikolayov was different. He 
was always smiling and grinning: he > 
loved his dirty work. He now came in ■ 

' with two guards, and they took me. down • 
to the showers, where I was, stripped of ■ 
all my clothes and made to put on they 
prison outfit once again— long thin cot- 
ton drawers, a thin jacket and trousers,. . 
, canvas boots, no socks. 

They marched me, back to the cells,' 4 
■but not back to my own. They must .; 
have chosen the filthiest cell they could ’ 
find — though I did not mind, because it ; 
gave me something to do cleaning it. They. > 
cut me down to the minimum diet — 
supper, a plate of wet potatoes,. breakfast 
just gruel. 

This went on for about, a week or 10 
‘days, I was feeling sick and very hungry. , 
Then one evening, at about 7 p.m. f they 
came into my cell, brought an overcoat—* 
it was autumn by then— told me to put it 
• on, and marched me out. 

Eventually I was put" into a metal 
prison van, ' and'.’ after a short, 'shaky 
journey , we got out. ' It was* : V5auimir 

: (Continued on next page,)..- 
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station. I was put into a com- 
partment — just a hard wooden 
ben-;h, the windows barred and 
blacked out. The journey lasted 
about seven hours, and at the 
other end I was again taken 
through a line of armed guards 
and put in a steel prison van; 
When the doors were opened; I 
recognised at once where I was. 
vack at L ubya ok a. 

They did not wait long before 
taking me for 'interrogation, with 
the same general and interpreter, 
but a diherent colonel. This 
time the room was plain, with 
dirty white-washed walls, a few- 
chairs, and a powerful light shin- 
ing on you as you stood against 
tire wall. 

They started to get really nasty. 
They said that they had realised 
that I was putting on an act,-, that 
now the trial was over they 
intended to keep me there for 
eight years, but if *it suited them 
they could always keep me there 
for longer, that it co-uld be that 
I would never get out, unless I 
started to tell the truth now 
about my real connection with 
Penkovsky, the people I had met 
with him, and so on. They hoped 
that I would come to my senses, 
and if I did they would make my 
condition^ much bettor, 

I could! not care a damn. I 
had reached the stage where I had 

.taken n groat deni, and a bit more 

did not seem to matter. So I 
told them to go to hell. 

The. colonel, a big red-faced 
brute of a man, struck me across 
the jaw. It was a terrific blow. 1 
fell down; rny denture was 
broken; and I carry a lump on 
the jaw to this day. I will have 
to have this operated on soon. 

I refused to get up, The colonel 
and some other people went out, 
others came in. First they 
shouted at me, then they altered 
.their tactics and offered me a 
cigarette. I refused it. I refused 
to say or do anything, and after 
three-quarters of an hour they 
took me back to my cell. 

For a few hours I was left 
alone. Then they got. me up in 
the night and I went up to the 
interrogation room again. They 
went over the same ( old t story 
again, ’this time concentrating on 
the other “socialist” countries I 
had visited — Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania. Mostly 
they questioned me about the 
people that I had met, emphasis- • 
ing that I was an “intelligence 
officer.” They wanted to know 
who were the people Penkovsky 
had introduced me to, who were ' 
the other Russians I knew. They 
mentioned a whole list of names^ 

Most of these people I did not 
know anything about, so it was - 
easy to say nothing. Because I 
could not answer three-quarters 
of the questions I did not see 
why l should answer the rest. 

But the result was pretty bad 
for hie. I had hardly any sleep 
for many days. I lost count of 
Saturdays and Sundays, and at 
this tir^e they did no-t even give 
me any exercise. They did not give 
me a bath, tl^ey did not let me 


shave. I must have been like 
this £or lliree or four weeks. 

Then I was taken back to 
Vladimir: and in Vladimir the 
same conditions. Solitary confine- 
ment for two months, and then 
back to Moscow for exactly the 
same routine. 

Up to then I had had no letters 
from my wife — they were sent 
back to the Embassy — and no 
'food parcels. But the second 
time I went to Moscow they had 
one of Sheila's parcels on a table. 
It was opened, and all the stuff 
was spread out — magazines, 
newspapers, tins of corned beef, 
coffee, sweets, toilet soap, letters 
from Sheila, photographs. And 
they said to me. “ Why make 
trouble for yourself? These you 
can have 7ww. . , 

So then wc were back to the 
old routine. I was pushed and 
knocked about. Of course it was 
very awkward for me. It was 
difficult for me to stand for 
several hours because of my leg, 
and I was very weak because of 
my bad diet, and the more diffi- 
cult I tried to make it for them 
-the harder it became for me too. 

They were still the same 
questions: when was I recruited, 
what training did I have, which 
.spy school did 1 go to. who did 
I work with? This time it went 
on for about a week* 

** It was terrible ** 


Chevshcuko came, and told me 
.that [ had proved beyond all 
doubt that I was a spy, that I 
had important connections and. 
that I was a really big noise; that 
I was responsible for terrible 
crimes against the Soviet people 
and that they were gqing to have 
the truth out of me somehow — 
never mind if it cost me my life : 
that I would never sec my wife 
again. 

I was starved. For three or 
four days they just did not give 
me any food at all. They did not 
let me wash, They did not allow 
me to go to the toilet, or empty 
my can; I had no exercise. It 
was terrible. 

And then l collapsed in my 
cell. When I awoke I had an 1 
oxygen mask over my face. They 
gave me injections for about a 
week. I was allowed to stay in 
bed. The food improved, I was 
allowed some Bovrii and vitamin 
tablets which .my wife had sent 
me, and they allowed me some 
books and papers. They even 
■ gave me some letters from Sheila 
for the first time, ( and pencil 
and paper to write to her. 

This better regime went on for 
about a week: I was then allowed 
exercise, the better diet con- 
tinued, and it was at this time 
that a young hooligan from 
Odessa was brought in :o share 
my cell. He was obviously a 
plant, and had a long-winded 
story about trying to escape by 
boat from Odessa. In the end 
he got so irritating that I called 
the guard, and said 1 was getting 
fed up with this and could they 
take ham away,. The warden told 


me to write to Chevshcnko, 
which I did. * 

Chevshcnko said he had ^ no 
intenLion of moving him. Now 
I could sec that they had no 
intention Of finishing. me oil, or 
marking me for life, so I thought 
I would work on this, catch hold 
of this fellow from Odessa, and 
smack him and bundle him off. 1 
I reasoned that they would not 
risk a fight in which I might be 
marked. 

I was so right. Because the 
moment I started beating the fel- 
low up they got him out. Then 
I was alone again. 

The third time I went to Lub- 
yanka it was for a big question- 
ing with Czechs, Rumanians. 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, blit no 
Poles, strangely enough. These 
were the specialists in their Own 
countries, and they kept asking 
me the same questions abon 1 , my 
own movements and con tads. 

Also they asked me about 
•Penkovsky. Whom he had seen, 
what d-id we do in Moscow, 
whether he knew the waiters 
very well, did he use the same 
car each time to and from the 
s airport, did, he speak to anyone 
at the airport, what friends of his 
did I meet? To all these ques- 
tions I replied, “ I don't know 
. . , can’t remember ... I 
can't speak Russian ... I 
didn’t see Penkovsky with any- 
body.” I had no intention, of 
being helpful. 

The questioning went on for 
about- a .week. After this, I was 
brought before the lieutenant- 
general in charge and some other 
people, and this time I was told 
to sit down. They told me that 
one way in which I could better 
my conditions was to sign a 
paper they had drawn up. 

This paper said in effect that 
I had confessed at my trial, and 
that I would co-opera tc to make 
amends for my crime. Th.it I 
offered of my own free wijf to 
work for the Russians and ' to 
give them technical and commer- 
cial secrets, y 

This of course I refused to 
sign. They then said. “ Well 
your fate is in your own hands. ■ 
You have hod a taste of what 
Vladimir is like : you will go back j 
arid have even worse conditions j 
until you come lo^ your sense,*:. ” ( 
But they could not" hide from me' 
the fact that I had very much got 
under their skin. * The last: bout • 
of questioning did have one effect 
on* me ; it confirmed nvy 
suspicion that Penkovsky might 
still be alive. These questionings, 
coming from the intelligence- i 
officers of the other countries as 
well, showed that the iceberg of 
which he was the tip was far 
broader-based than even Russia. 

It was unlikely that they would 
deprive themselves of one of 
their best witnesses, Penkovsky 
himself. 

NEXT ARTICLE: 
Suddenly, freedom. 

(C) 1964 The Sunday . TeU^rapff, 
Reproduction in whole or in part 
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‘LIT wil1 havc cvan worse conditions 
IJ.UU vou coma to your senses ,” . the 

bout™/? ;f/ W ^ rf, " 7,? S a ruthless 

/ l ({ tnlcn ' 0 ^ aC 'dn at Moscow's Lub - •’ 

orhi^%(T S -i hen "f back t0 Vla *imir 
jvisun, 90 nulcs north-cast of Moscow . 





at 
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'fVRUE to their promise, back 
■ •f’" Vladimir they were pretty rough jr wi 
about a month, Again I had a very bad 
diet, and sometimes missed my food 
altogether for a couple of days, Instead 
01 going out for exercise every day I went 
only twice a week. They made me miss 
a bath a day, would, not let me shave, 
nor go to the toilet every day or' empty 
my can — this sort of thing. 

It was at this time that a most unusual 
thing occurred. I was being taken to the 
showers, and once again saw an opport- • 
unity of shouting, as I passed a cell, “Any- 
one here speak English?" This time there ! 

a reply, “ Yes, I do speak some Eng- 1 
Iish, in an accent that was not Slav but 
which might well havc been Scandinavian. 

At, once the guard clapped his haifd 
over my mouth and hustled me into tic 
toilet,, where I was left locked in for mote- 
than/ an hour. Then I was taken by two 
guards and an officer not to my own cell 
. bul^to one on the floor below, and I never 
ret timed to that floor again. 

A few weeks later I had the oppor-, 
tunity of making renewed inquiries through 
my contacts in the wash-room about 
.foreign prisoners in Vladimir. This time I 
was told that, besides Poles and Hun- 
garians, Germans and Japanese, there was 
“ a Swede who had been there for a very’ 

: long time, and was under strict guard." 
And when I was in Sweden on business 
last month it was suggested that this man- 
rmr-ht have been one of more than 20: 
Swedes who were believed to have been 
taken into Russian captivity. ’ 

The next time I went up to . Lubyaiika' 

] knew something was up because I was 
first, taken to the administrative block,- 
given a suit to put on, allowed to shave, 
and; taken from Vladimir, not on\ the 
tram, but in a metal police van. When I 
got | to Lubyanka I had better treatment 
immediately— a few scraps of meat oafish 
in the. soup, a little milk. 


. , v^n though the Russians were fn/incr , j 

information from him “right to the SXed" 
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They took me. to the court' hovs 


WYNNE 


Jlv tY, ".y. ll,t tuun nousr* 

tsiAv^rtiw 'r ta ^ cn fdace and then ^ey would do everything in their 

power to secure my release. But I never 

PV T* J ■* - 1 ’ ' 1 - 1 


b wax 

isould be punished and the meeting would 

seV ei f?om tC f' But she couId sec .for hcr- 

seit, from my appearance, what thincs 
her lalf visit. W3S " early nine months sin « 


I was not, of course, alone. There was 
Mehnkov, me warden from Vladimir 
and Borovik, the lawyer whom I had not' 

hnm, f °krV' ly , a - vcar - We talked "of 
ThTn sLib farn ; ly '.,'4 e talkcd generalities.. 

3 u Udj Gr0V| I'm not sure, 
lut I believe there have been negotiations 
Don't, count cm u, but there Is a pTst 
billty that you will be released quite soJn.' m 

Dr rni»n:n . T l. « j _ t . - 7 


expected to come back in under five ye{ir,« 
I did not then know that Makinen, wh'or 
I pad seen go off to camp six month 
before, had been released; nor the tw 
Dutch boys who had been in Vladimir. 

Knowing the Russian attitude, I coul< 
not believe that they would keep up thi 
terrible treatment and yet be negotiating 
a swap. But right up to the last 'm omen 
they were trying to drag out information. 

I’ went back to Vladimir the day afte 
Sheila had gone, and a man callc< 
Charles was put in the cell with me. Nov 
The was a reasonable man; he spoke a lit eh 
: English and' quite a lot of German, anc 

1 ...... * U. 1 . ir r _ si 


_ - _ - -- — auvjfi. 1 we were able to talk. He never asked m 

0liri3C,< 1 ^ always had • every - .lading., questions: I think he was jlairl 

' . own P eo Pl e and my Wife, genuine. He' , had been manager {of 


cp* — 

i department store and he had been ijn 
a] deal in. lemons and got 15 years. 
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t A Change of Clothes--.*'* 

During this. period the food improved 
■slightly^ I was allowed out to the toilet- 
every day, I had my bath - regularly; I 
. also had some Bovril Sheila had left me, 1 
as well as books and letters which she had 
written. They left me alone, and I won- , 
dered what lay behind these improve-. 1 
ments. Then they came for me one day ' 
and sent me back to Lubyanka, ’ ■ 

But. first I was taken to the bath house’" 
and told to sort my luggage out,' After ' 
the shower I was told to change into 
civilian clothes' Knowing what winter 
w|js like in prison, I wanted to have as 
many clothes as I could with me. I had , 
a ((prison uniform, and the guard pointed 
to a pile of clothes and told me by signs ; 
to put my uniform on this pile. Well, I 

• : didn't. I put my prison clothes under my : 

civilian clothes, which were being re- 1 
packed, and walked out of Vladimir with ■ 
them. I also kept my mug with 
because I wanted to keep, my own mug 
wherever I was going; I had spent a lot ') 
of time polishing and cleaning it. I still ‘ 
have both the uniform and the mug. 

I was in Lubyanka for three or four.;- 
days, and during this time the food was 
again better, and I was given vitamin 
tablets to build me up. I was called Ap to 
thd interrogation room, where they pmyed , 
'■■•baAk to me a number of tapes of remarks ' 

• I hjjid made, including. the one about; Kuli- 


kov trying to recruit me in London to w;oiT 
'.-..cr Russians. But where I said, ifoi 
example, ‘ I do not wish to work for vo\i f 
, they had cut it to make me say "I kc 
wish to work for you.” - 

Once again they put before me the 
document saying that I confessed and 
would work for them. And they threatened 
thatjel; I did not sign they would play the 
forged tape over Radio Moscow, and that 
they would give their own story, at any 
time they liked, about how I betrayed t K e 
British people and betrayed Pcnkovsk ! v. 
. and how I even tried to work for thb : n 
and to become a double agent. Once agtdn 
I absolutely refused to sign, and I have 
never signed, 

I But they gave me no indication that 
might go home until one day they 
‘T ut me in civilian clothes again. By that 
time I had been in and out of my prison 
clothes so often that another change did 
not mean anything. I thought perhaps 1 
might be going to receive a visit from the 
Embassy. I had asked at Christmas and 
Easter to see a clergyman from the. 
Embassy — not that I am terribly religious, 
but in a prison one feels a spiritual need. 
But they had refused. I had also asked in 
vain for a bible. 


I was taken in a car out to the., air- 
port.. I did not know where I was going : -~ 
maybe to Czechoslovakia for interrogation 
~I did kn ow what to think. On the 
plane nobody said anything, I recognised 
German sign-writing as we touched down, 
and I knew that we were in East Germany, 
Tnen I thought, “ Maybe I’m going home.” 

I was driven in a closed van to a Red 
Army barracks, and we arrived there late 
]n , afternoon. There was a man who 
said he was the Soviet Consul in East 
Berlin, He spoke English fluently. 

There was some money which Sheila 
. bad sent to the prison, amounting to about 
. £30. In a fit of propriety, the Russians 
had ordered him to return the value of 
this, but not in hard cash. There was some 
argument, and I said, " To hell with the 
money; I need some decent food." So I 
came back with something like 2 & tins 
. and jars of caviar. I was not surprised 
when the tins were opened that the caviar 
v .was mildewed and had to be thrown away. 

: yrnen the following day I was aroused 
about three or four o’clock in the morning. 

I had slept in a room of a requisitioned 
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house with guards all round. They gave 
r.*, c uric 'good meal. At dawn r-gornntb 
a car, and sat between two very big 
• civilians. At what was obviously the * 
border, I thought, " My God, this is too ‘ 
good to be true/’ After 10 or 15 minutes 
the Consul put his head in the car and 
said, 11 Oh, Wynne, I must tell you. We 
are now going across here with these men, 

If you speak ; or misbehave you will be 
shot/’ 

We went through the gates and 
. stopped in a sort of no-manVland area, 
where another car approached. Then 
i suddenly the car doors were opened and 
I was brought out escorted by. these two 
■ men, who held me very tightly indeed. 
We stood for a few moments, then walked 
across from the cars. I stood facing 
Lonsdale and his British escorts — the 
i exchange was made. Lonsdale went with 1 < 
his comrades to the Russian car, and I : 
W3s so overjoyed I don't remember what 
happened softer that. i 

I did not know Lonsdale, but I knew 
of him. He looked terribly well-fed and he ! 


needed a hair-cut. I had lost three stone ■ 
in weight and my head had been shaved, j 

I went to the station commander’s 
' house on the R.A.F. station near ' the t 
border, and it was .such a delight there 
because the door was immediately opened, . 
the Commander and his wife greeted me, 
and I was shown straight upstairs to the 
bathroom. The water was already run, ' 
and there were bath-salts. It was beauti- 
fully clean, and I was overwhelmed by it. 

1 had a glorious time in that hot water, 

I came down to eggs and bacon. I was ', 
really back home. 

At Northolt airport that afternoon I- 
/ was surrounded by' Press and TV ! 
reporters who followed me -home and for 
a few days made life rather-' difficult. We 
received many letters, and the Press ' 
Council told me that they had ' received - 
many more, complaining of the way in 
which the British Press /had troubled 
' Shcilrf, and myself during these difficult/ 
times! and on my home-coming, and ths-^ 
way ii| which' they insisted even in follow-* 
ing my son to school. But jn spite ‘ or ■ 


my criticisms of the British Presa-JetLuc 
keep it as it is and never permit a system 
such as Soviet Communism, which de- 
| stroys all freedom of expression, 

■Besides, I must place these unpleasant 
aspects of publicity against the many thou- 
sands of kind letters wc received from 
wcllwishcrs, most: of them quite unknown, 
from all over tne world. Aty wife was 
overloaded with letters, telegrams, flowers. 

I was glad people wrote to Sheila 
like that. I have hardly mentioned her 
m my story, yet in a way she is its real 
heroine. She has suffered greatly. I 
more or less knew what I was goin^ 
into — not quite all. but I knew I must 
expect some difficulty if things went 
wrong. ^ But to Sheila all this came as 
a surprise — I was not able to warn her, 

I could not tell her anything for obvious 
reasons.. My real connections with Pen- 
kovsky,. came to her as a shock. 

She took it exceptionally well. And 
the way she managed to look after, my 
son Andrew, and the house; the way she’s 
■ managed to be so cheerful, especially when 
visiting me in prison in Moscow, was mag- 
nificent. She never once broke down; she's 
not built that way, she can keep her di&oity 
and behave herself with good Scots forti- 
tude when trouble comes. 


Wider Implications r ■ 

I have given an unvarnished account of 
events as they happened to me. But h is 
essentially a. personal account; I clave 
hardy touched on the wider implications of 
wh^.t Pcnkovsky and his associates repre- 
‘sented in Russian life. Even if Pcnkovsky 
is dead — which I do not believe — it must 
be remembered that the cause for which 
he worked is still very much alive. 

Nonetheless, I have always believed 
that my story, as far a s it goes, should 
be told, I knew the risk I was running. 
Somehow the Communists in recent years 
have never been confronted with a prisoner 
I of theirs willing and able to expose them 
‘and their methods. And I have never had 
any doubts that they would seek every 
means to denigrate my story and to 
revenge themselves upon me for writing it. 

There are 200 million people in the 
Soviet Union, and / among these there is 
an important core cf people like Pcnkovsky 
who have had an-Vopportunity of vSceing 
other countries ahd realising they have 
been fooled by Communism all their jives. 

When they go back to their own 
country, they have an opportunity to talk 
lo their friends about their experiences, 
and the news gets around. Some of them 
land m prison for speaking. Others, like ■ 
Penkovsky, try to do something about it. \ 

My belief is that Penkovskv's sentence 
;was meant as a warning to other people. 

■ They will have to lie low for a 'while. < 
His case may also have the effect of stirring 
up certain members of the Soviet Govern- 
ment who realise that some of their senior 5 
and trusted officials think it necessary to 
have a more liberal form of socialism, as ■ 
Penkovsky put it. There may already have 
been moves in that direction. 

. That is what we must. hope, for, that 1 
is what all this has been about. Then * 
Penkovsky’s work would be proved 
^worthwhile to his own people. 

| •; ? . ' THE END. f 
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Introduction 

Some 15 years ago a free lance writer 
observed that "in the name of Sweet Ch^rifv 
and her equally gentle sister, Higher 
Education, a tremendous lot of money, which 
would otherwise go to the United State-:* 
Treasury, is sticking to the' fingers of 
lawyers, promoters, practical men. of 
business, foundations, and univer i - . . h 

With increasing frequency of late, writers 
and men of public affairs are again co joining 
general praise of philanthropy with a special 
form of damnation for those in the charitable 
field who practice the gospel of wealth./** 

In the long view of the history of 
philanthropy, such observations are neither 
new, nor necessarily intemperate. Down 
through the ages, the sovereign, whether 
king-, pope, or revolutionary government, 
has seen fit to institute restrictive 
measures to limit the economic power of 
philanthropy. The privilege accorded such 
charitable reservoirs to existence in 
perpetuity never offended half as much as 
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the multiplier effect compound interest 
had upon the fund. The abrasion between 
charity and the public it serves has always 
centered on the un taxed status of tbs 
increment. 

Since poor men do not normally endow 
foundations , it would not be out of or t 
to consider for the ' moment bro-v.; • 
whose subsequent actions are to be examined 
closely. 

Today, the businessman- ha 3 replaced 
the ’‘captain off industry” as the founder of 
charitable enterprise. But, the. economic 
drive common to both, lives on in their 
endowed charities. Neither the bewiskered 
captain nor his gray flanneled counterpart 
stop at the waters edge; for having once 
endowed a charity they are compelled to 
guide its subsequent efforts and future. 

The head-on conflict with the tax law 
takes place when men of business acumen set 
about to guide their charity to "make more” 
in order that it might "give more.” While 

[ }\A 
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it: may gild our mid- twentieth century lily 
to subscribe to the "material' prosperity" 
espoused by a turn of the century bis nop 
•who saw it "make the national character; 
sweeter, more joyous, more unself ish , U J. 1 
this same prosperity has been experienced 
in large, doses by modern charity , v?l.- *. 

nucccn s sp o 1 1 an err.p t a :;a tv. a 

More fundamentally, the question to he 
put is "the. extent to which a tax exempt 
organization may engage in income producing 
activities and still retain its tax exevyxc 
status u u JJl~ 

It is this most: basic question of rax 
exemption that remains unanswered after 
50 years of administrative and judicial 
experience with virtually the same statute. 
The question of the extent of commercial 
activity not only continues to plague the 
courts, taxpayers, and the Treasury, but 
will undoubtedly give Congress difficulty 
in any reconsideration in years to come. 

j w -,v>. 
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Although the very existence of an exemption 
mechanism in the Code would appear to mart 
reasonable the assumption that it roprr 
a legislative recognition of the inccvr j 
earning capacity of exempt organise r inns , 
such clarity of legislative purpose is run: 

S' 

to be found. Sufficient hate sals . v: 
tan spawning of the or;m, t:' p ;ov:‘: . ; : 

as to give color to each of the competing 
arguments. 

St:at:e Ex emp f. io n Pr ovi^ioria 

Prior to the turn, of the 20th Century; 
recognition in the field of taxation of 
charity's preferred position was almost 
exclusively in the form of real and personal 
property exemptions granted by the StztezJl 
Then, as now, the relationship between the 
property subject to tax and the activity 
deemed worthy of State support. was direct. 
Frequently, these statutes were drawn in 
terms of ,r exclusive use" and exemption was 
withdrawn where the property was "let for 
rent or hire or for use for business purpose, 
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nor. with standing the income from arch 
property shall be used exclusively for 
educational, religious or charitable 
purposes ."ZjL. 

This exclusivity of use concept pyvx 
the State legislatures a rifle shot fcy;:-o 
of tax support , . Exception w;\s tr bu 
graci.cd only where ike p ** • ; . , : — ; 

subject to tax, was exclusively put to *:h r. 
enumerated worthy purpose. Not only did tM 
•provide for an economy of subsidy, but it 
also brought: about a directness of legist.;. - 
tiva language to be admired, For example ; 
a Wisconsin statute exempted the real proper 
of the "home of the Friendless in the city 
of Milwaukee not exceeding one lot ;r while 
actually used for such home .,1Z A eirr.pl a 
and uncomplicated exemption provision. 

The exclusivity of use concept was also 
readily manageable by the State courts. The 
charitable character of the -owner of the 
property, for example, was immaterial where 
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exemption was tied to useZik ar.d the 
property is principally/.?. or largely/ 
us ed for ex e:np t pur p o s e s wa s r.o t g eo c r a 1 
sufficient. This n exclusivity oil oheriu 
use” to which property must be 
p rehab' ly no more colorfully portrayed r.'u ; 
m S_t > _ Logiisy Lodge y.. Kcnlo/:LL wk -r.re 
court, it\ holding ar- t.Vks C.l,:"' r::-:,.. ■ 

said: 


“Charity is not a promiscuous mixer, d a 
she modestly stands outside or goes her 
way and waits; waits until the plaintiff 
(Elks Lodge) has finished using the sp*ac 
and confer table rooms for the pleasure o 
its mergers; waits until the curtain Las 
fallen upon the last scene of the vaudav 
performance on the stage; until dancers i 
tired and gone home; until the billiard 
rooms have been deserted to the markers; 
until the plaintiff has paid the cost of 
its own entertainment, and goes out and 
finds her, and hands her whatever it may 
have left in its pocket.” 
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Thus, when drafting a state property 
exemption statute, the question whether c : 
not: to provide for a charitable cr^ninst.,.* 
profitable use of its property became bt.sfc 
to the legislature, While such iisje- could 
be wade inimical to exemption 3 a ccx.sc lev- 
c no ice had to be inn clci , 

sidered. the Corporate Excise Act of ign ; 
no mention was made as to the status of £<•».* 
not for profit corporation.. Even though 
the thrust of the excise, like that of the 
Revenue Act of 1894, extended only to cor- 
porations organised for profit p exclusionary 
language was proposed by amendment * An a 
consequence, while all not for profit 
corporations might well have fa liar out- 
side the excise under a reasonable readily, 
of the statute ,113. an amendment was adopted 
which specifically enumerated certain 
nonprofit purposes considered worthy of 
exemption. 
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Critical to the thinking of the 
member offering the ' amendment was his 
concern as to how the phrase "organized 
for profit* 1 would be construed. It irf 
this point that the only legislative 
history relevant to the basic issue : i 
be found. This need for amendatory .It;, 
t :to;V in order to prate:. " tb f ’h: 


charity from taxation was based on v':r : . 
Senator Bacon saw as. a difference bei.w *i 
organizations "organized for profit and 
those organised for individual profit. "c ui 
The latter, being the touchstone for taxafir 
the former merely descriptive of a chari hail 
activity. During the debate, certain bus in o 
activities of nonprofit organisations 
acknowledged, discussed and to one. degree 
or another blessed by the subsequent 
enactment of the amendment. 


While too extensive a dwelling on such 
debate might be faulted as ’'fumbling about 
in the ashcans of the legislative process 
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for the ahodpfc^t of .uncnacted ,^:;pr auarc::. 
of 'intention, "Z15. a fair sunn? i. ry q £ wl : t v. 
took place includes: 

1* Congress was aware of bus in t::,; 
activities of at least certain 

’ i _ , ; *; i i • • 

charitable organ its dors. 

2. These activities we::-:'. ejr.p roost 

... substantial in b c .• 

3. Their, profit was dedicated, u: .?. 
charitable* purpose with no pro; it 
inuring to individuals. 


• Rp iychu e A c t og J_9J.3 

}. . Like its unsuccessful predecessor , the 

Revenue Act of 1894, the exception .proviso 
of the Revenue Act of 1913&& were onatreo 
without debate. The. wide acceptance of rl:a 
;in this country never caused division, 
“especially when ex emption from taxation vas 
proposed. Attention, as usual a was focused 
on the doughnut and not the hole. As a 


Consequence, it is understandable that the 

i . .. - ■ V. , ' : ; •• ' ■ ■■ j f 
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p<5th Congress would adopt, virtually cat • 
' }:h e 1 me chans im ' develop ed' to ex'emp t. c <■■ ■: " ■ :i i 
nonprofit organisations from the 1909 
But* there is a significant drV.:: ; . J - : 
between the two types of taxer- and 
••'apparently went unnoticed/ at leri.-.t . s : 
•i:h.e Effect "the 'different vrev!/ • ' : * 

Jdraffli‘3 rippro;:^::! pvovi-lc • 

."riha 1909 Act was a tax "on the type e C ?■* 
conducting the profit making ac t:.v :-..ty * 
very nature of the excise — a tax on torn 
'felons engaged 1 in 

l '■ • *1 • • .1; / . •' ■. 

the fundamental distinction between 
•earned by a charity and that of a profit 
motivated stock corporation. The 1913 An 
•on the other hand, had an infinitely bre 
• scope --taxing income "from what eve?: sort 
derived/ 1 Clearly, absent' an exemption 
/provisions, the income of a charitable 
organizations would be subject to tax, 
■nonprofit purpose notwithstanding.^^. 
ii The structure of the modern income 
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; •'"■•vV ii- ' . 

has/ always provided for exclusion. from 
taxation oJ: : certain types oil Income » hUl 

But from the oat sat, the c^rli •••.?.{: px 

.... T - . • • ! ; • • *: 

of section 301 took a much breocru. -rxyy 
Hat her than, .exclude from tax., any parti 
type of incorus,. it instead folio, d: =.■ 
entity exclusion concept: or the '1909 A- • 


would otherwise, have mot the 6 ax initio- 
taxable income* 


thus, the exemption provisions in dc 
i 1913 Act carried no qualification or limit.}*- 

I • : . . • ■; . ■ •. ' ‘ v . ; ; . I 

d tioti as to the type ox income f t-ted ftou; 


taxation* For the purpose of datcrcririju^ 
f an. _ organisation Vs exempt status, dabbing 
l certain income as *• business” adds nothin:.;:; 

1 to the problem. If a limitation, ?x' r st r : 

'* . ' . jj . .> rr 

{ to the extent of business or commercial 
{activity that can properly be engaged -in 
by a charitable organization ,il£ it must 
• therefore be a definitional one relating 
to the purpose of the organization, rather 







- 12 - 


/;; ; I than an inherent restriction r i to :;yp • .. ; 
')*, *. u ,. f?Q 
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than an inherent restriction as to type o'; 

. income. IZQ 

Trinida d v . S a g ra d?J 2X. 

•Any consideration of commercial 
? •' ; activities of exempt organisations mutt 

• ■ i • f 

: : begin with an analysis of the oft-cited 

I ' 

case. The Supreme Court:, in. con:,i:xu- 
. * ■ ; : 
ing the nine year old exempt provisions of: 

: the 1913 Act j had before it for the first 

. time the key question as to whether the 

( production of income prevented qualification 

• r' where, as no w,Z^2. an organization had to be 

, reorganized and operated exclusively" for 

; ; one of the enumerated exempt purposes. 

' ipffV-f'-,'' Factually, Sap, r a da was far from an . "abuse** 

f-’ •• ; case that cried out for revocation of status. 

"Rather, the taxpayer corporation was the 

legal representative of a religious order, 

the members of which took the vow of poverty. 

It was conceded by the Government that all 

of its income was applied to exempt purposes. 

The bulk of the income in question consisted 

■ VM ' 
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of dividends, interest: and rents, with 

' ‘ ’ i ’ ■ 1 • . I 

' . t 

■ leas than 3 percent of the total income 

:■ ; ■ . . i . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ; . | 

• derived from the sale of wine, chocolate 

and other articles sold to its missions, 

: - V • '' • ^ 

" parsonages and schools. 

■ • I 

The Government s case, argued by an 

, • • / \ 

army judge advocate, appears ito have failed 

! 

to takenote of the basic nature of the 

; i 

income tax; exemption involved. In what; 
may well have been an act of sheer military 

■ ‘ ' r : | 

bravado, he argued in brief: 

VWe think it ought to be conceded than if: 

7 ! I 

it.be true that the entire profits derived | 
by the respondent from the various sources 
stated in Exhibit: No. ,1 were devoted to the ( 

i 

purpose of the Order, that fact would no 

I 

.more change the . na ture of its b usi ness than 
if such profits had been distributed among 
the members for investment in any private 
enterprise. The renting and leasing of 



the houses and large estates, the buying 

• ' * ' _ 

and selling of stocks of corporations and 
associations the buying and selling of 
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wines , etc., would still be commercial 
transactions pure and simple. It is no 
answer to this proposition to say that Is 
.the respondent is not permitted to invest 
its capital and profits in income producing 
... enterprises, it would soon have to cea 
.’its activities for lack' of funds, for all 
agree the tax is levied upon the net income 
only and not upon the gross income or marker 
value of the properties,"/?/ 

The judge advocate's argument painted 
.'.the government into an impossible corner * 
Without allowing for the existence of 
reasonable distinctions between various iuc ore 
producing activities, the Government's argu- 
ment lumped them together and asked the Court 
to draw a line between two competing tests: 

1. Exemption to be determined by 

dominant purpose in the use of the 
property or in the performance of the 
transactions;" or, ^ 

2, Exemption to be determined by "the 
expenditure of the income or profits 


! I I , i 


p A. 

•v.- t:-ii 
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"for the purposes for which the 
particular institution was organ!’- Kb’ 1 . 







Th$ former test, urged by Governvnei i , 

reflected that generally followed by Str. ::e 

court where the real property tax exempt: 

was tied to use. of the land. In particr.., 

. * I 

it followed the Illinois Supreme. Court dc-:. ?,*. . 

in Congrega t ional Sund ay Sc hool and. -Py.bJ -hj Mn; - :;. ... 
Socie t y v, B o ard of Rev 1 ew „ 1 2Sl 

It may be that petitioner recognised 
the impact of the position urged, for a 
meager concession was made in brief: 

"Where property acquired by an association 
or a corporation is only such as is reasonably 
necessary for religious, charitable, scientific 
or e due a t io na 1 purposes, if. is d e s 1 r a » > 3. e 
that it be rendered productive, so far as 
this does not interfere" with 'its s |exernp t^) 
work. Again, where property is acquired 
primarily for one or more of these specified 
purposes, and is put only incidentally to 
a business use, it may well be that such 


-rr‘nr 






H ■ 




, :|| I H ! ■ 

p&u : 

•J -Jll •» ' * v'ft: 'lip- f A 

P! ; : ; f: ' 
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* ■ ' • t ... 

use does not call for a ruling that: the 

. '} 
association or corporation is not opera to-?. 

• r ....... ' ; 

v • .• | J ^ .* 

exclusively for such purpose or purposes ”/j.L 

Mr, Justice Van Dc van ter r s exandnati »i 
of the exemption provision disposed, alro 
• • summarily , of the petitioners argument: , 

t 

l 

"First he said "it recognises that a 
corporation may be organised and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific or educational purposes, and y.x 
have a net income,. Next,, it says nothing 
about the source of income , but makes the 
destination the ultimate test of exemption, n Z.?: : i 
Had the Court stopped at this point and firmed 
up an "ultimate destination" test; „ Irrespective 
: of the type of commercial activity, a manage a bit 

test would have been coined. But the Court; 
went on to view the types of income earned, 
an area petitioner had stayed clear of in 
brief. In referring to income from rents, 
dividends and interest, the Court said that 
the organization," in using the properties to 


it . I -M i 

■i i I IVfjfi 
J : ! i: ll.i 4 
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produce the income* , . is adhering to and 
advancing those purposes, and not stopping 
aside from them or engaging in a business- 
pursuit* " 123 .. This was to become. trcKjblutoma .. 
Even so, that language could be made to ..it: 
the broad reach of what soon 1 came to bo bucv... 
as the destination test. 1 

The simplicity of the ultimate chvr.: o' 
test was undermined to a much larger 
when the Court got around to talking about 
the sales of wine and chocolate. In something 
more than a mere recounting of the. evidence, 
the Court said "it is not claixed that there 
is any selling to the public or in competition 
with others." The Court went on to stress 
that sales were made within respondent's own 
organisation; profit was negligible; and 
that financial gain was not the end to which 
the organisation was directed. 

While subsequently most lower courts found 
the Court's opinion in Sagrada sufficiently 
clear, the Court’s opinion in Sagrada still* 

* 

left room for others to make colorable 
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arguments o].v7wing distinctions between. cynas 


' I* ’I I M, ! • ! 


of income. More important, the Government 
was far from convinced that: Sagrada was 
intended by the Court to be all encompass .op .V:/ 

Corgmcr ccialiCT.: Pur po se or Ao tiy i ty 

. i 

The practical effect of all that Las 
■ * ■ 1 
gone before supports the proposition !:h-K; 

. the conduct of a trade or business by an 

• organization claiming exemption is bound i;o 

be suspect. r /7hile commercial activity and 

charitable purpose are not mutually exclusive. 

v th e inh e r en t dif 1; ic u It is a in s epa ra •: j v •?- 1 1 • e 

'* . Vs 

• questioned activity from the desired purpose 
:■ . has , at. a minimum, caused the arching of 
; the tax collector's eyebrow. 

.Under existing lav/, when "comm* rciallsra" 

;• 1 | 

V; takes the form of something more than merely 

’ • • L ■ ‘ ' J. ; 

. ..drawing down the type of income historically' 

i ' "recognized as proper for educational and 

charitable organizations , "/33 the underlying 
...* ■ . ! • ! 

, status of the organization is potentially 

suspect. The first question raised is whether 

■ . • ■ * i 

. - ■ • . ...... • { i 

, the business activity represents the organization's 


i lid |il.. 
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. . 1 

•: ! ;• ; . _ . .1 

purpose, raison . i d 1 et a t , or an activity in 

./ " • . \ • | i _ . • I 

.■ furtherance of an exempt purpose. 

Section 501(c) (3) makes ’’purpose” Lh : 
touchstone for exemption. Even though tl- 

J X ' ■ ; 'I • • 

regulations under this section, since 1950, 

■ • • •' j 

require an organization to b*r bot h organ./ -.e* 
; pp e ra fc e d f o r an exe mp t pu p o sfc , /.M t :: .• i s *i r : 

• separates the power to engage in certain 

i. Vi ’ ■ f 

activities from the actual activity. Both 


i r f !K!ii-:T ! 


limitations look to activities as reflect; 


j, 7 C 




' \ of the subjective requisite of charitable 

. • ■. x ■ j • j 

| purpose. While the organizational test raise*-/ 

. • ’ ... • ' i i 

.1 certain problems for the draftsman as to * j . 

. ; ■ • • i • i 

•••■ : limitations on business activity ,/jXt it io 
' T i‘ • . ; . | 

x the organisation : s operations which will helix. 

X. ’ ■ i i 

a or reflect the requisite purpose. 

i — f-'- 

-{ Viewing activities” as an accurate 

•i‘ •: ’• - ) ' j 

mirror of 1 ’purpose” has , however, more tbr/n 

/. I • | 

a mere potential for distortion. The exclusive 

j j . . ■■ _ • » i 

\ commitment to charitable purpose referred to 
X , :• ; ; ' ’• ;• • I I 

in the statute has been interpreted by both 

i ■ \ 

the Service and the courts . to mean something 

' ■ ? * • ! i 

• less than "solely. u l2§ m This was, in measure, 

• - ;; • * S- 

• il • *. . , ; jj J 

■/reinforced by Congressional adoption in 1950 

X ; . • - I r. ; • I \ l . < \ !'• 1\\ 
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'10f a mechanise to tox the regularly cc^rrd 

* * i 

1 1 ' : 

on unrelated trade or business income oz 
pertain exempt; organisations . Z3.Z 
••• . . -While drawing a distinction between 
activities and purpose would appear to n^ike 
ft viable point of departure in a nalyz 

' . i 

• • • • • , • » 

’ the cases , the danger of bee ofaiug ctt.ntrv h no 

in the semantics of . language is great., 'ho 

! 

regulations provide for an. "organize tic r.= . !i 

: v.v . • . i 

test"Z3il where in no more than an 1 * ins vh $ tan t v r 1 " 

amount of commercial activity is deemed proper 

. for a section 501(c)(3) organisation . "lx 

: . • | . 
''operational 1:est n ZS2.. limitation on corrupt c i a 1 ; 1 -i ui 

• ' - ' ' - ' * ' J | 

precludes exeir.pt ion if "more than an insuostantia.. 

• : ;• ■ ' ■ • ' ■: • • ' ■ :: •- j 

part 1 ' of the activities are not in furtherance 

• U I 

of . exemption. Time "operational test," stated 
*' V - ‘ a ' . ■ | 

positively, also requires the organisation to to 

engaged "oriwarily" in activities in furthernr.ee 

■ ^ :■ • ] ’ 

of exempt purposes. Finally, to the extent an 

i . 

organization carries on an unrelated trade or ’ 
business, this cannot be its "primary purpose." 


V :*■ ! i 




mm -- 1 
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Ihus, where business is considered a purpose 
of the organisation, it must be "insubqt:. 

:;i ' ' ■ ir 

, in relationship to the exempt primary p.i*;y;>se 
Where the business is an activity in :*hrr \vir c 
of an exempt purpose, the potential of it: 

: affecting exemption is slight/ Where the. 

, business activity is not related to the prry'r 
of exemption, but merely to raise fund,-. >f 
running such an unrelated trade or business 
cannot be the organization ‘ s primary purpose,/ 
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• Pjchp,t:or fiv of. Comme rcia lism 

If 3. dichotomy of commercial activity 
• is to be helpful „ it is quite important to 

begin with a basic tenent: Business is business. 
; It markedly detracts from any analysis 
V of the problem to dub a business activity 
something else in attempting to reach the 
u 1 1 ima t e qu e s t ion ; wh e ther th e org&niz a t b: ? >. i s 
‘exempt. This is not to say that the ultimate 
’ determination suffers for the characterization,, 

• Rather, it puts recognizable activities under a 
common form of terminology. In other words, a 
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business activity, such as running a school 

- •. . • . . 1 I ■! ‘ 

■: , or a hospital may be an exempt activity; 

■ I | 

l ■■ y nonetheless , it is. the operation of a br-.shnos ?. 

/; :;?.'• ■' ’ • - ' i { T 

y , activity* Like the term 11 trade or busiuys” 

J - '..found in various sections of the Code, £12 

; j ’ ■ ' : j i : . 

' ; . ’’business activities” or "commercialism” 

• f' . • • ' . i | 

.. / similarly de£>- an a 11 -inclusive def j n.v.:: 

r'y ' . I ' I ' 1 • 

1 While some theories advanced have been yn- st ; u- •. :.d 

; - 1 • ' * I . 

as being "as thin as the homeopathic a on? _ -zhr. 
was made by boiling the shadow of a pigeon 

: .. i . I 

/ j /that had been starved to death, 'It’ll the 

( configurations of the concepts' are identifiable.. 

- : . . 1 ‘ • . . • i ! : : • 

r . i ■ \ i 

• ffjL rst Cat ego ry t 

The existence of the first category grows 

• ; { 

1 out of the way the Sagr ada case is i : o be read. 

'•;•/• • '•'■••;•'. ' j \ 

When. the dictum dealing with the cotrpcfcatiye 
; •. ' • . I I 

.aspects of business is read out of the ho Mir- ' 

■iyy : . ' . • ' | 

; ~ plurobs the depths of commercially r., 

- It is the farthest extension possible of the 
: Sagrada case, 

. j 

In Roche's Beach, the Second Circuit sanctioned 
■ V . - ■ - • : • I : ' 

the operation of a bathing beach business with 

seme 3,000 bath houses serving as many as 6,000 
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bathers daily, The business catered to 

'l :■ i , ' ’ I. ■ ; . it ' \ 

. the bathers 1 needs both inside (soda and ^canuy 

concessions) and out (rental of suits and 

< i • i 

. towels) from top (sale of caps) to bot -cm 

•; ' (sale of bathing shoes.) Such activities 

; , J ' " ’ - i 

bore something less than a passing rein tf 

to charity . In fact, the onlV nexus t]~ 

• ' ' • ... | 
charity was the ultimate destination of 

. , .the net profit. This was, however, auffi*-' 

the Second Circuit. 

• ‘I 

■^he Roche ‘s Beach type case, or ,, foeder ,, /i- 

: as it was celled, is exemplified by . the corporal 
: ; whose .function is the carrying on of commercial 
activities for profit and attempts to claim 
exemption because the entire net proceeds are 
. | paid over to an exempt organization*/^ Iq 
. subsequent analysis this function has been 
•characterized as the "primary purpose." 

The exempt status of such organizations 
failed, howeve^, to survive Congressional 
examination in 1950 and section 502 now 
precludes exemption. Thus, whether Sagrada 
was misread by the Second Circuit or not 

* 
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the question became academic . The leyir lativ ■ 

v /. ^ ■ . . ■ ^ ■. |\* 

history of section 502 makes clear the intent 

\ 

of Congress to overrule R oche 1 J3 each . ,/AZ 

"""" '** \ ! 

'• The prohibition of section 502 does not . 

completely clear the air, however . The 
. of the offense in section 502 is not m&ri-ly 
t • • the carrying on a trade or business, -but: -rutb-.r 

that such an organisation’s sole claim to 
r ..qualification is that all of its income is 

turned over to charity 

. Enactment of Section 502 was not necesse.py 

to preclude exemption where an organization’s 
pr im ary purpose was the conduct of a trade or 
business - It was the ultimate destination, 

’[• paying over to a charity that, prior to 1950, 

“ • . caused those circuits following Roche 1 s Beach 

to allow exemption. /4 9 

'//• /’ The phrase in section 502, "all of its 

profits are payable , 11 can be read in the narrow 
sense that the organization is legally obligated 
to pay over the profit to a specific oharity; 
in effect the earner of the income is a wholly -owned 
• " business subsidiary of the charity. Under such 
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a reading, if the organisational instrumer t 
does not provide for obligatory payments,' 
but rather provides for discretion in pi- *• 
of a charitable program, section 502 v - 
not apply and the only question retraining 
would be whether sections 511 5 14 are 
applicable, ( 

This is not. however, the only Inter*' 
pretstion of section 502. Head in a breeder 
1 sense the word ’’payable" could be Interpreted 

as meaning "a purpose to pay.” The discretionary 
. payment as well an the obligatory payment 
.“' would be within the purview of section 502./ 

Such an interpretation brings not only the 
Roche ’s Be ach type case under section 502, but 
also encompasses situations where independent 
t V charitable programs exist,-^— 

Tims, the spector of section 502 looms 
' appreciably larger than a first reading of 
this section might appear. 


t"' i .i i • • . 1 ^ ^ , 1 1 *, 

ii i if ny . i li um n ii ii i J j ym m \ n mi i jiinj i m 
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Second C ategory 

The existence of an unrelated trade. 

I 

or business and a substantial charitable 
•program are ingredients of -the second ca *xv 
As nixming the inapplicability of section 302, 
the issue becomes whether the organisation f 
: * -primary- purpose 11 is carrying an counvarc:h?.I 
%■, activity ./iLk 

Since the determination of "purpose” is 
not generally subject to direct proof > the 
v second category requires the balancing ci: 

I' the business versus charitable/^- activities 
' in order ,to determine the’ predominant or 
. ’’primary purpose” of the organization. 

While the regulations/^ recognize that the 
’’size and extent” of both these activities 
are to be contrasted, no illustration is 
given in support of the relevant factors to 
be taken into cans5.derat5.on. 

I : '■ By the stroke of a pen, an organization's 
net profit from the operation of a business 
can be dispensed. That being the case, 

■' what factors are taken into consideration in 
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measuring the "size and extent" of the income 
producing activity against the disbursing 
activity? Revenue Ruling 64-182/54 raises 
the problem in the context of "income 
principally from rental of space in a large 
commercial office building" Which a foundation 
| owns and operates, 1 

The significance of the revenue ruling 
. ' is that in applying the "primary purpose" 
test of the regulations, it is not simply 
a physical measurement of the "size and extent" 
of the business activity versus the charitable 
activity, but rather a test geared to a meanin^'ui 
, common denominator; the financial support to 
charity. The two rules to be gleaned from the 
published position are: (1) that the amount of 
expenditures of an organization for charitable 
purposes is to be taken into consideration in 
equating business activities with charitable 
. activities, and (2) that if, when such factor 
is taken into consideration, an organization is 
shown to be carrying on a real and substantial 
charitable program reasonably commensurate in 
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financial scope with its financial resources 

y' . 

and its income from its business activities 
and other sources, it cannot be said that 
the organization's "primary purpose" is 
• not charitable .ZsL§. 

Third Category 

‘ A \ 

The third category of commercial sim is * 

* 

■ best identified by the reluctance of most all 

concerned -to characterize the activities in 
i., ' : . • ; 

question as the conduct of a trade or business* 

, The. factual pattern develops around an "operating" 

i! charity and, the activity, businesslike though 

it is, is generally referred to as being "closely 

associated with and incidental to”Z56 --in other 

words, somehow related to the exempt functions 

of the organization. The courts rarely refer lo 

these activities as business, but if they do, 

they point to a lack of their competitive nature , /Jil 

Buried in most of these cases are facts indicating 

a meager profit, indicative of the lack of a 

profit purpose, 

j 



I 
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Although the factual situations in 
this category are qixite diverse, the publica- 
tion cases are a good example. Here, a 
nonprofit organization may edit, publish, or 
sell books, pamphlets or other written 
material. Where this is the «ole activity, 
the courts have found publication to be 
; ' an exempt activity in pursuit of an 

educational purpose. But it would be well 
■ I to observe that in such cases almost invariably** 

. do the courts find the same lack of profit 
purpose referred to above. Mien the 
: , activity is but one of a. number of activities 

> - f of the organization, usually the courts have 

had no difficulty in finding it related, 

- incidental or in furtherance of the exempt 
• purpose, Z-59 

' ■; • ■ . j 

The Script ure Press Fo undation./AQ. case 

/’• , \ — >— • *"**■" ■■■■ ,n - "i* - - j 

;■ ’ ■ ’■ * l . ■ • • j • • • . 

. is an interesting exception. Here the Court 

j • : . 

of Claims found publication and sale of 

nondenominational Sunday school materials not 

in furtherance of a religious purpose. Despite 

■ . . . ’ . j * “ . 

its protestations to the contrary, the court 

.anpears to have been swayed by the profitability 

■ Md: ■ „ 1 

-■ ' '• 7 ' ' * ' ■ "" f ■> 

■’ ' i 

, i 

• ' i 

;■ ■ • ; , I ; jl ; . r ‘ 
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of thp publishing activity and found adversely 
because of the ’’enormity of the contrast*' 
between accumulated income from sales anc. . 
the amount devoted to an educational pro rave 
‘ • Such protestation might not have been . / 

had the court pointed to the ! large recalled 
surplus as reflective of a pbgfit or compere - i 
. purpose — or conversely the absence of a \ 

section 301(c)(3) purpose. The court f r:uypei:u ed 
■ ..-the activities of the organisation and v.as 
not impressed with the argument that one 
of the organisation 1 s purposes was . to improve 
I f" . : ! the qualify of existing teaching materials for 
• . ■ .1.6; y. Bible instruction in Sunday schools. Ilia 

v i thinking of the court is best cap sullied in 

a footnoto^-i- pointing out ’’that there arc tuauy 
commercial concerns which sell Bibles , scrolls * 
and other religious and semi-religious literature 
which have not been granted exemption as to 
that part of their business . " U iL 

The separating by the Court of Claims 
of the publishing ’’business” in Scripture 
• Press from its ’’religious purpose” appears, 

•• ' -pfi >)■ '• ItfV ■ 

'* ■■■ *; 'i i . j i - — ‘t, i h v 1 y i « • . . 4. ,i *,irr i*‘ 
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in large measure, to have been caused by the 

' ;l . . • . • . f I f 

large profit involved n J33~ It would b:\ 

. . , . . • ' . ' \ : j . 

interesting to speculate if the great rr 

» i 

. .... , t . 

portion of the profit had been devoted 

I 

to its religious purpose whether the coral: 
would have found the publishing acfcivifcii c 
an unrelated trade or business subject tc 
the provisions of sections 511-513. 

Judge Dawson, in A» A» Al len Revival hit . 

put the test for the third category of cciamer 
another way in stating the question as "not 
whether the petitioner made or lost money, but 
whether the purpose of those earning s and the \ ^ 
goals to which they were devoted, are within 1 
the purview of favored tax treatment:/ 1 (Emphasis 
added* ) 

The problem of the extent of business 
activity an exempt organization can engage 
in, when viewed in the context of this third 
category of ’’related commercialism” presents 
no real problem. This is simply because the 
relatedness of the business itself wears the 
mantle of exemption. It is under these 
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circumstances that the traditional sow 1 s 
ear of commercial activity occasionally 

emerges as the silk purse of charity. 

^ 1 / • . • . . | 

. ' ! Conclusion 

' The history of philanthropy reflects 

the largess of the sovereign , in many v* ys ( 

\ w . *-* | . j 

.. • • : . • • ' ' I 

-Exempting the income of a charitable ort." . 1 5.~ 

• zation from taxation is but one. Today , 

, the spotlight that shines on the commercial 
activities of foundations and charitable 
• trusts cannot be denied. 

. ' : - Since "purpose” is. the elusive mechanical 

•• rabbit, criticism of the administrator ’ $ 
v‘ ; . inability to come up with direct proof of 

the subjective roust be tempered* The lines, 

-• ...statutory and otherwise that have been drawn, 
often pale under logic r s scrutiny. To the 
extent they are judged too restrictive by 
■ some or too liberal by others, the remedy 
lies with Congress. 
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FOOTNOTES 

Jl Mezerik, "The Foundation Racket, 11 New 
Republic, January 30, 1950. Soioe 5 - - 
years ago the final report of ti:n ! v. Lsh 
Commission, after extensive hearing: or 
foundation activities, charged that the 
concentration of wealth- by the lark.- •- 
foundations of that tine O'-ocke:: t- i.?h- t 
and Carnegie) allowed for the capra i ac 
of industry to control university l:>re 
The majority would have enacted strict 
Federal supervisory control over large 
foundations. No action was ever taken, 
however j on these* recommendations. r .Dc.w 
No , 415 , Final Report, and Test imony, 
submitt ed t o Congres s b y the . Conuyis.fticro 
Industrial Relations' created b y the Act 
P jL Au.fr ut s t 23. 19 12 « 64th Cong. , 1st Cess. 
(1916) 


\ 
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]_2 g«ai»4nf> B m Revenue • 

on Ways and Means, 77th Cong.. , 2o. <».-..*& - 
Vo I. 3., p. 89; Sen. Tobey’s Taxtro; : Ho.-* 
Wca yf-nofi before q Si&confftic:Sfc:L.g*_v M 

Interstate and...Fo re:kTM - ■■■'' 

30th Cong. 2nd Sees. (1948) ; atjvw.H- .<»ei ■ ■ 
1930, ff.Rep. 2319, 81st Cong,. , £v. ic.- : ■■■• 

2375, 81st Cong. 2nd Sess. (1950-2 Cue. 

380,. 483) ; Cong. Patman's reports , 

; Exempt Foundations and Charitable ~eu.it->: ;!u ' : 

. Impact on Our Economy," Cha,it™an'.s ... 
the Sale nt Ccm toit^e e qn Small .Jta £2i : j.a£3. » -• i,y : - 
87th Cong. , (Dec. 31, 1962); Second InMta !. imci 
'My- 88th Cong. 2nd Sess. (Oct. 16, 1963); -nrv.: 

1 "Installment, 88th Cong. 2nd Seas, y.'in>.eti 
1964). See also, Krasnowiecki and Brodsky, 

. Qo£B£ P£ nr ’ the Patman Re peal. 13.2 O.PtuL.Rav. 

: 190 (1963) . 


/3 Lawrence, The Relati on of Wealth to.Mgrals, 
1 World's Work 286 (Jan. 1901) 
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A Sug a vman a n d P omeroy , Bug.; inj> ;? 3 ;i; r c :>•/.-> 3 

J)x^Mzatioris t 46 Va.L.Rev. 04 



Zl The first Federal income tax exe-T.pl.:;, on. 

in. the short lived Revenue Act of t *. : > 4 . .c 
of Aug. 15 : , 1894, 28 Slit. 55.3, 0 . 3 / 
Although taxing "all corporations .=-.o 

for profit" status of the nonprofit ch-r.j. ft- 
organization was not left: in doubt:, for : 


"nothing herein contained shall ap;My to * , . 
corporations, companies, or assoc lo tiouo 
. organized and conducted solely for chargeable . 
religious or educational purposes, f . „ nor -to 
the stocks , shares, funds, or securities 
held by any fiduciary or trustee for 
charitable, religious, or educational 
purposes , * , " 

Charitable corporations, were considered clearly 
outside the thrust, of the Civil War Incovip 
Tax Acts, effective from 1861 to 1872. Whey 
simply were not within the enumerated classes 

• . • ... j 

of business corporations subject to the tax. 
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12 State '292, C*45 ( 1861 ) * I 
first Fe d.e ra 1 tax on legacies p r.o\< i 
. exemption for bequests for charity.. 
30 Star., 448, C t 448 ( 1898 ). Ihia • 
not only remedied, but eventually 6- 
retroactively, 31 Staf:„ 993, C,£'f 
32 Star, 406, * 0 , 1160 ( 1 ^ 02 ). In *±\- 
excises, the Act of June 30, 1864 hi 
an exemption from the tax on gross 
of lotteries, provided the proceed:? 
for charitable or benevolent uses. 

2 2 3 C „ 173, See t i on 1 1 . 


' V " ■■ r-i 


Probably the earliest example is found 1:. 

. Massachusetts Province Laws, (1706-67) 

G.6, Section 2: 

M ..* (except the governour and 
g over nour and their familys, the pres id on t , 
fellows and students of Harvard Coiled&o, 
setled ministers, grammar-school masters, 
and such who through age, inform! ty or 
extream poverty, in the judgement of the 
assessors are rendred uncapable to contribute 
towards publick charges) , who are hereby 
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11 


exempted, as vjell from being taxes fd;: 
their polls , as for their estates being 
in their own hands, and under their 


actual anang emend: and improvement; and 
all estate, both real and personal, < 


76 Ala. Civ. Code (1923) Section 3022.. See 

Jig t tal ie M e-aorj-a .1, X nsti tute v, Dunn 73 N.tf. 7 
.88, 148 Ohio St. 53; Burns v. Olan dor . 64 N . F. , 
2d 678, 146 Ohio St. 198. 

: /7 Wis. Str.t. 70.11(15) (1927). Perhaps only 
. . surpassed in brevity by Vermont* s exemption 
of the Knights of Columbus property "located 
at 29 Grove Street" in Rutland, Vt:„ Pub. Act,, 
No. 289 (1919). 


/8 In re Park College . 39 P. 2d 105, 170 Okla. 132; 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland v. Glander. 

64 N.E. 2d 813, 146 Ohio St. 146; State v. 

%*A 





!£ I: 


i. 
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Alabam a Educational Foun dation. , : , * 

So,' 527, 231 Ala. 11. Y.W.C .A,_ of 

ttefohla , Pa . v . M onnv;iHrK J.lw - p,- 
gg Ta xation . 105 A. 726, 92 N.J. , ; 

jJL ftf.Tom ig Men /a and Yt; v r. : ■ */■: ■ ; •. 

-A*» a * ii, : o f Newarfc_v ^ S ta r-v v.i. 
A ppea ls, 197 A, 372, 119 W,J. 

, aff’d, A. 2d 367, 121 N.J. Law 65, Of. 
Clu b-V« Mndhelmer . 17 N.E. 2d 32. 3:, 



/!£ , 167 P. 2d 60 3 , ? 6 

>. 274. 


Zll, 262 Mo. 444, .171 S.W. 329 (191.4) 


/12 Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act of 1909, 36 Stat. 
11, C.6, Sec, 38. 
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j/13 See debate at 44 Cong. Rec. 4148" 9 ( 9u , 

JlA Sen. Bacon ' a response to Sea., Flint, 44 ■” 
Rec. 4151 (1909) 

■ ' * ■ i 

4 i 

/II) Hu .-H :i , A_ B etter The ory.. flfJkg.S&L ■ It ■ :T9 : 

■ -4 Record, of H.Y.C.B.A. 321, b/.Q 9./ » 



716 Para G(a) and (r) , Section II, Act oJ: Oct. 3 
1913, 38 Star.. 172, 180. 

• t 

• /17 See Al keito uie r Arba lter.JVereja; 25 -* c * ? '' 1 
(1955) , aff.'d per curi am (3rd Cxr, 195b,' 

237 F.?d 604 


/18 Sections 101-121 currently specify items 
excluded from gross income. 
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Z12 “Charitable 11 or "exempt organize t :.c n ' Id 
used herein to refer to an organisation 
• described in section 501(c)(3) of tan • 


/20 In 1950 Congress made a dramatic c :;: ;t;v. . 

■ from the exemption by eaiity thcury . r f., . 

‘ \ provisions of the unrelated, business In, r mr; 

tax , in effect selected out certain £ >r.:.s . 
of income for taxation. No quant; 1 
limitation was provided , however* avenue 
Act of 1950, P.L, 814, Ch. 994,. 64 S tat;. MQfj 
See citations at footnote 34, into. ' i 

.Z2A -^aj-vrcida O r den D c»P re die a do re a * 

' . • B-Q ba P r o v i n c ia D e 1 S ant i s Rosa r io Pe 
■ t. Filip i nns, 63 U.S. 573 (1924). 


/22_ "Corporations, and any community chest, 

fund, or foundation, organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable. 



\ .. 
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scientific, testing for public safo.c. 3 
literary or educational purposes or ;or 


the prevention of cruelty t:o childreo or, 
animals , no part of the net earning oi 

i which inures to the benefit oi any jr.lv 

shareholder or individual, no_ «u»: sua- tli. 
part of the activities of which Is ui rr.y 
on propaganda, or otherwise at :g s 
• influence legislation, and which don. r..v„ 

participate in, or intervene in (Inc/ucfj i ; 

■ the publishing or distributing of state-i-. v i rl 
, ; . . any political campaign on behalf oi: any 

candidate , for public office.” Section 501 £;> (:}) . 

J2A brief for Petitioner, pp. 14-15, supra, 

l?& brief for Petitioner, p. 6, supra . 

12! Cases cited in notes 8 and 9 supra . 

iVii . ' ^:-v, 

■ ■ * v-w V * v I i I • , , I >:■-:! ,, -Hr-:L* 


y 1 l " J ’ f i I J u mrp\ J | !I | HJ . 1 ^ m m 


:J.V 

f i 


Mlv! 

. .V : : ; ill I if 


i : ;? . , : 


■V . r . i 
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J2G 2.90 111. 108, 125 N.E. 7. 


£27. Brief for Petitioner, p. 7 sup ra ■ 


£2 : 8 263 ZJ.S. 578, 531, 


j/29 263 IT. S. 573, 582. 




The majority (5 circuits and the Court o:. fur'..;, 
was able to find a charitable purpcss .2 server 
when profit from unrelated commercial 

activities was exclusively cl eve ted ti charity* 

! 

Rocha's Beach. J.nc. v. Cor n.n'r 96 F,?. 1 776 
(2d Cir. 1938).; C.F. Mueller Co - v, Co.-mv 

190 F,2d 120 (3d Cir. 1951); Will iam v, IW. 

i 

Oil Mill . 181 F, 2d 9 (5th Cir. 1950) , cert, ds n . , 

340 U.S. 852 (1950): Comm'r v. Orton . 173 F.2c 

. ' 1 

483 (6th Cir. 1949) ; Arthur Jordan Found a tion v . 
■Comm'r. 210 F.2d 885 (7th Cir. 1954); and 


: y •>., 

■ . r f 
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SXCO^ F o\m da t io n v„ U , S , « 3.02 F.Supp. 197 
.. (Ct, C: Is. 1952). 


I3X ^he minority, (2 circuits and som eti hes 

Tax Court,) viewing the conduct of a 

. . ' ■ • , . , • • : , ' • i 

• • •• business as reflecting a purpose v,3 <..;*= ?.v /.-a- 

: • • an activity , read "exclusively" out of the 

./ ‘,,v statute and substituted something shcrt c *7 

100%. In effect, they said when your business 
* purpose, becomes too substantial, exempt tatue 

is. in jeopardy- -looking more at origin of 
. income than destination C t F, Muell er Co . , 

! • . 14 T.C. 922 (3.950), rev'd on appeal; U.S^vx 

: : Conmuiifcy Services. 189 F.2d 421 (4th Cir . 

7' .' ;• ( 1951); B ear G ulc h Wa ter Co „ v , Coramr. . 116 l\2.d 

1 975 (9th Cir. 1941). 



■ ®'r 
:! ■ 


A, . 



732 



There is much to be said for the rationaliza- 
tion of the Sagrada opinion made in Samuel 
Friedland Foundation v. U.S. . 144 F.Supp. 

74 (D.N.J. 1956). There the court said, 



.g ,,j|i i^nmyiin, . . , 14mm up.piunp^iy 


wwm 


i 


4 1;- ; ' :J ;r ; 
: Vi ■■ ■ ; ".i' ■ 
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! Vv 


"The likely explanation is that there 

• . T ' ' " ■ ■ ■ i ( 

, were members of the Court who foresf w 

. ■ f • f I 

the economic .effect of permitting Vo 

organisations carte blanche into the 

■ comp eta live business area/ 1 


733 K.Rcp, 2319 , 81st Cong., ?.d Sess. <1:750- 
Cum. Bull. 409) 


734 Irens. Rag. 1.501(c) (3) -1(a) ' 


7kU 


■■••••' ' i I 

JJ1 Empowering an organization n to engage in 

•. manufacturing business 11 may thwart exemption 
regardless of a broadly stated purpose to 
be charitable within the meaning of sect ion 
501(c)(3). Treas, Reg. Section 1.501(c)(3) 
-1(b) (i) (iii) . Of. Lewis v. U.S. (D.C. Wyo. 
1961) 189 Fed. Supp. 950. See discussion in 
Greisman, "The Problem of the Unauthorized 
Transaction / 1 4th N.Y.U. Conf. on Charitable 


•v \ !, • 


i i ' 


I'sU ,{ rrkrl 



I ' 


• - • " . ’ . i . j ; rt- • [. , 
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Foundations 253 (1959)' 


/ 3 fi Treas* Reg# Section 1, 501(c) (3) -1 (c,< v O ■■ 
gea'Sfln aoa g Qfld v/ Coramy , • (6th Crur, 

1 , ; 227 F* 2d 907, 910;, - ’ 

jf ion v. C oraroLn (3rd Cir» ••'•• •' ! 

643. 

Other then' in Sagrad a, snjjra, the *- 

: , time the Supreme Court gave meaning to th* 
word “exclusively" , it was not In the ir- u-.n- 
' producing sense. Better . • >_ 

■ United States') 326 U,S. 279 ( 1945 ). Inez'.. 
the .Court, said' the presence of a' single 
non-exempt purpose, if substantial j:i 
. character, will destroy exemption regard!* :w 

: ■ ' of the. number of truely exempt purposes. Par 

the converse rule, see Est. of 
, • . Thaver. 24 T.C. 384 (1955) . See also Paul, 

. Federal Estate and Gift Taxation , (1942), 
Vol.I, section 12.19 where "exclusively" 
was defined so as to allow for "a purpose 
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incidental, contributory, subservient: 
ov mediate to one of One stcifcvn.o/'y 
purposes..*” to exist and still riot 
effect exempt status* \ ^ 




See Cottirprltt.ee Reports o A Revenue Ac 
of 1950, K . Rep . 2319* 81st Cong. 2c 
S .Rep. 2375, 81st Cong. 2d Bess. O' 
Cum. Bull. 380, 483) • 


J3S Treas. Reg* section 1.501(c) (3) -1 (b> (1) lo / , 


£39. Trees * Reg . s ec tion 1.501(c)(3)-! (c) 


M0 Treas. Reg. section 1.501(c) (3) -1(e) * 
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/41 See Lewis v . U „ S , 3.89 .F.Supp* 950 (. Lh'v* 
where the court disposed of the S<r v .ee' 
argument that Treas » Keg* Section 
-1(b) (7.) (ill) was violated where i:b r tr- - 
instrument provided the trustee wir;h s :.h- 

‘ . I 

pov 7 er to' engage in business • The nrnrt ; 

' ■ - * ’ ■ V • ’ i 

the power was given not to engage if hw : . 

‘ ■ as 1 'purpose” but merely ”to carry or t: r; c 

; express purpose of the trust.” 



/4 2 See sections 62, 162, 163, 16J5_, 166, 172, 

, 513 or 1231* 

/43 Be ams ley v. Conunr * (7 th Cir • 1953} 205 i\ 2-1 

743, 748. 


i 


/44 Roche's Beach. Inc* v* Comm 1 3 : , supr a , Loss 
of a feeder type case as this caused an 
initial liberalization of Service position, 
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v. Co ;TKi)j.H aiorter (C.C.A. 2, 1938) 

96 F . Old) 776; Universal Oil Pr oduct.: Cr 
v.„C ; H®bcn J^.A. 7, 1950) ; 131 F. V:', 

Wei 1 inp-h aih y. Home Oil (C , A , / . 1 9 •; 4 ) 

181 F. (2d) 9; C!.F . Muel l er Co, . 14 X.G. 

; So. 11 (la y 25, 1950)). , Tl a .-wc j, 

. I 

/sec cion 502? is intend jd to show 
from its effective date, the rale- is to 
without disturbing the determine tsm in 

' 'i 

present litigation of the rule of exr.sui-; 

V 

law. 1 ' S.Rept, 2375, Slat Cong., 11 ; Q 
•The Fourth Circuit _ thought otherwise, 

.. considering the provisions of section 562. 
as merely clarifying rather than charging 
existing law, TJ.S, y. Commun ity y T1 

(4th Cir. 1951) 189 F.2d 421, cert, den. 

342 U.S, 932 (1952). 

1M Treas. Regs. 1.502-l(a) (1958) . 


. '*■ • -V • 


• *'r itf 

• P * I * !i I 






\'Ay 


l I 


.*■ • IJi 1 (■ •» '<■ 






m^»wm 


: j.v fr ;i: 

r' * 1 ‘ I - ' • ! ! ‘ 
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/49 Compa re. Willingham v. Home.. 05-1 M ill • 

(5th Cir. 1950) 181 F.2d 9, cert. od\. 

■ ■ i j 

340 U.S, 83?. (1950), (Income from oil. 
business paid over to charity); 

• CotnmT. (3rd Cir. 1951) 191 F.2d 120, (i. io.-.-: 

i | 

from macaroni business £>aid ovor ■ '< - 

l 

univers :t 'ey) 3*i£h> ~£ l d l •' • ■ ■ ' 

■ v * C omiri?:,;, (2d Cir, 1945) 143 1 ., x > '< ? 

(income from commercial radio station 

i’ b v the org g.niga. tio n for educational cu, 1 . ris.-vl 
and civic programs) ; Com^„;v^rtpn (6d* div. 
1949) 173 F,2d 483, (Income from mfgr* wf 
' standard pyrometric cones iewtjeg^by^ln- v 

■ - • ■ j 

.organization to study in field of ceramic;-?, . 


^50 See S ^0^ J^^und a t ion; v , ». ? 295 F,2d 

; 924 (Ct. Cls. 1961) for application of 
section 502 and 102 F,Supp, 197 (Ct* Cls, 

' 1952) for pre-1950 law decision on similar 

facts. 
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/51 Trees. Reg. section 1.501(c) (3) -1(c) . 

/ 52 The S ervice has long recognized that i»ri 

organisation organized to dispense ifs 
income (presumably passive in ns.tv.rv) 
to active charities is exempt under 
section 501(c)(3) and its predecessor;, 

I*T, 1945 , I1I-1 Cum. By.ll. 273 (1924/. 

j 

/53 . Treas, Reg, (section 1.501(c) (3) -1 (:*.)■( i.) 

754 - Int. Rev, Bull. 1964-24, 70. 

151 The extent to which such activity is 

subject to sections 511-514 is, of course. 
a separate matter. The threshhold question 
is whether the organization is exempt in 
.the first instance, 

756 S t. Germai ne F ounda tion. 26 T.C. 648 (1956). 

/5 7 F orest Press, Inc . 22 T.C, 265 (1954) 

(publication of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion System, which the court pointed out, 

, had no commercial adaptation.) 


j 






! , , 




9pif 


;k 
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Science & Re s earch Founda ti on 

181 F.Supp. 526 (D. 111. 1960) (publish slew 

and distribution of scientific l:‘J:er*i:ur« 

Forest Fra n s.. In c, sm i s p -d Ai^Ax.-sLJ-Slf'-. 
Raviv&ln v Inc , 22 T . C*M* 43u (196 j) \ 
of magazines , books, pamphlet:?*, Bible-, 
music records 9 tape recorjdxngfr , and 

‘ p ic ture s ) ; Amor i ca n Ins fcifci* r.e ..for jfr : V; t*: . 

Rese>a-ch_^ Jl,g^, ' 302 F.24 904 iCt., 0 ;. s. 
1962) (publication of investment period:; 

S t » Ge rmaine Fou n dation ^ > ( Kaj e 

religious pub 1 les t ions to studen cs n* - 
members of the. religious following a-n';; . - 
from fees in connection with aonu:*.: cr/.:;.u 
' S<3Hj- r . e v t Strident Book Cor p, . 191 F 2d l\ J. 
(9 Cir. 1951) (income from operation td: 
student book store and restaurant 4 j 


S c r i pture P res s^lfooncj/ ^lpn. •.* ■ *• 

800 (Ct. Gls. 1961), cert:_.. .d;an. 368 it 
(1962). 
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y 61 S ii pra footnote 11* 

]6Z Contrast the Court of ■ Claims approach to bv 

■ distinction Sen, Bacon made during d v.< • 

on the 1909 Act where the activities vf •? 

Method:! at Book Concern were dlscLi?v;' ! ; 

i 

n X will say to the Sena dor fro;;? Vyu-du-' 

• to the Senate - * * that the cor pov; ■ 
had particularly in mind at the T 

drew this amendment in the Method;.-;;. hv;. 
Concern * * * which is a very large ozy ? 
estahllshinerit , and in which there, n j ce i n. ; . / 

"• be pro C Lt made , and there ia a prof j I: n, 
exclusively for religious 5 benevolva; » 
charitable, and educational purposes., ir: 
which no ion receives a scintilla of 
individual profit. 44 Cong. Ree, 4.«.5i 

See also, page 38 of plaintiff's brief { wb ere 
the publication activities of a dozen 
denominational publishing houses are discussed. 
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JJ>3 l $ 1 . : t.’.i.ui.ica in accumulations vc 
"educational" activity. 

JJ>/± 22 T.C.fc. 433 (1963). 



■j 

■: 

i 





U •: ; ■ ' V-, : 
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It also includes the cost of providing health services to National Office 



employees, an item formerly budgeted by the Office of the Secretary. 

The next increase, 496 man-years and $2, 997, 000 is simply the incremental 
cost of putting on a full-year basis in 1966 certain employees authorized 
to be hired in the middle of fiscal year 1965 for Service Center operations. 
We will also need $324, 000 to pay additional personnel compensation and 
benefits resulting from the conversion of certain long-term, ADP, 


temporary employees to "term" appointees, as required by the Civil 



Service Commission. The $78, 000 increase for the Employees Compensation 
Fund is based on actual billings and is obviously unavoidably as is the 


$280, 000 for annualization of part-year 1965 space rental. 

The reductions are primarily associated with non-recurring 
equipment purchases and the reduction of staff in the Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax activity, as a result of improved manpower utilization. 




That is a summary of the increases requested for 1966 which as 
noted on Chart 1, total $54, 620, 000. 



There is one other item in connection with the appropriation to which 

I would like to draw your attention. In the language for the Revenue 

Accounting and Processing appropriation we are asking for authority to 

provide pre-employment training for key punch operators. Qualified 

personnel are not available in the numbers required at our Service Centers 
« * 
and we have found that we can satisfy our requirements most cheaply by 

; f . ' ; 

providing pre-employment training to inexperienced applicants, hiring 
only from among the successful trainees. The General Accounting Office 



believes this pre-employment training should be specifically authorized in 
the appropriation and therefore we have .proposed the change as shown in 
the language of the Revenue Accounting and Processing appropriation. In 

• . ■ 4* y i j 

the interests of economy, your approval is requested. 
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Finally, before concluding, I would like to report to you what 
we are doing about organizations that are exempted from taxation. 

To enhance voluntary compliance as well as to cope with abuses and 
other violations of the tax laws, the Service in the past three years has 
found it necessary to devote increasing attention and resources to the 
exempt organizations area. The rapid growth in the number of exempt 

1 . ' 

organizations since World War n, together with an expansion of their 
activities into numerous areas, both national and international in scope, 
that could not have been foreseen at the time the statutes were enacted, 
has brought about a proliferation of problems requiring more effective 
Service administration. The Service estimates there are presently 
several hundred thousand principal exempt organizations with a number of 
subsidiaries probably exceeding one-half million. These numbers are 
steadily increasing since the Service annually receives approximately 
12,000 new applications for recognition of exempt status. While the 
magnitude of the area in itself presents difficulties, administration is further 
complicated by the heterogenous nature of organizations which may qualify 
for exemption. These include civic and welfare organizations, labor 

i ■ 

unions, social and recreational clubs, fraternal orders, business leagues, 

i , 

cemetery corporations, and mutual organizations, and innumerable forms of 
charitable, educational, scientific, or religious organizations. 

The Service has not been alone in recognizing the importance 
of this area and the impact of tax exemption on the taxpaying public and 
'the national economy. There has been continuing Congressional interest. 

Most recently, the Select Committee on Small Business, under the 
chairmanship of Congressman Patman, has undertaken an extensive study 
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into the activities of private foundations. In highlighting the need for a 
continuing effective program in administering the laws relating to tax 
exemption, the Committee has pointed up the significant economic growth 
of foundations. In one report the Committee stated that the invested 
capital of 534 foundations is 26% greater than the capital of the Nation's 
50 largest merchandising firms. 

In an effort to improve its administrative effectiveness, the Service 
has greatly expanded its audit program, developed specialized training 
programs, and instituted studies into abuses and other areas needing 
legislative consideration. In addition, a master file of exempt organizations 
on electronic tape is presently being established. This tape will contain, on 
a more accessible and current basis, data showing the number and kinds 
of exempt organizations, the nature of their activities in furthering their 
exempt purposes, and their locations in terms of District Directors' areas 
of audit jurisdiction. 

In fiscal year 1964 some 10, 000 exempt organizations were audited. 
This examination rate should be continued. Likewise, in the coming years, 
the Service must continue to develop highly trained specialists in order to 
correctly interpret and deal with the complexities of the laws relating to 
tax exemption, to broaden its publication program to provide for uniformity 
of actions and to minimize situations from which litigation may arise. We 
must, also, bring the master file system to an effective operational reality. 
We will continue to assist the Treasury Department in developing legislative 
proposals needed to provide a more definitive basis for administrative 
determination of exempt organization status and to provide a clear legal 
foundation for curbing abuses in this area. The problem is large. But 
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we hope that the efforts we are making to resolve it meet with your 
satisfaction. 

That, gentlemen, concludes my presentation. I have appreciated 
your interest and would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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